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AIMS AND ENDS. 



CHAPTER I. 



** Brilliant hopes, all woven in gorgeous tissues, 
Flaunting gaily, in the golden light, 
Large desires with most uncertain issues.** 

Midsummer had come full of its usual 
witcheries, the trees being in their grandest 
foliage, and the air filled with the fragrance 
of summer flowers, and the sweet notes of its 
numerous songsters, when the important 
morning of the wedding arrived. There had 
been rain in the night which refi^eshed the air, 
but it had left its traces in some remaining 
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clouds, which combated witht he rising sun, 
causing some apprehension to the early waters 
that morning ; however, at length his majesty 
arose in fiill splendour from his bed of cloud, 
and joyfully shone on the pretty village of 
Norrington, and by an early hour the inmates 
of Oak Cottage were astir in order to put the 
finishing touches to the preparations for the 
wedding festivities. 

I hope our readers will not be disappointed 
in finding no catalogue of lEiesLUor^ s trousseau ^ 
which had been prepared in London, without 
much trouble on the part of the bride herself, 
and which was already packed for the journey, 
as that semi-barbarous custom of making a 
display of the wardrobe had been rejected 
with determination, although Mrs. Ferne 
seemed to lament that so many splendid 
dresses, and so much exquisite lace should be 
hidden frbm view, more especially as her friends 
and acqtiiaintance around Norrington would 
have but little chance in the future of seeing 
thesa on Lad,y Thombury, and those rare and 
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costly jewels too — such a pity ; would not 
Eleanor allow these, at all events, to be 
placed on a Jptble in the corner of the drawing- 
room for inspection ? but all her efforte were 
vain, as Lord Thornbury was a man too much 
accustomed to live in the atmosphere of dia- 
monds, rubies, and emeralds, to wish to see 
his valuable gifts to his bride elect arranged 
as if in a jeweller's shop— to be looked at, 
admired, and perhaps coveted. 

This custom of making an exHbition of 
the bridal trousseau always seems to me quite 
unworthy of the dignity of marriage, and to 
be a relic of less civilized times, or, at all 
events, a revival of them. 

Lord Thornbury and Sir Andrew Bolton 
had taken up their quarters at the DoljMn 
Hotel, in Ashwell, on the previous evening, 
and Augusta Lennox had been spending the 
last week with her friend, in readiness for the 
eventful day* 

Arabella Bolton had promised to act her 

B 2 
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part as bridesmaid, and had also given shel- 
ter to a mutual friend of Eleanor and herself 
who was required as the fourth bridesmaid ; 
and Captain Wyncroft arrived at Ashwell by 
an early train, and reached Norrington before 
eleven o'clock. 

The three girls appeared in their usual 
morning costume, at an early breakfast, which, 
however, was a very light one to each of them, 
for Maude soon suggested that it was quite 
time for Eleanor to commence dressing, when 
all three adjourned to her room, and the cri- 
tical process began, glances and words of ad- 
miring love being freely bestowed by Maude 
and Augusta, who seemed to vie with each 
other in their expressions of rapture, as the 
toilette advanced. 

A rich white satin, with an upper skirt of 
superb Brussels lace, with its high body fit • 
ting without a wrinkle, being her wedding 
dress, with its crowning wreath of orange 
blossoms, contrasting well with the raven 
bands beneath. 
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Eleanor's usually bright face was a shade 
paler than usual, which perhaps added to its 
nobility of caste, and she received the tender 
caresses of her fair lady's maids more silently 
than her ordinary liveliness of repartee would 
have suggested ; but the last fairy touch was 
given, when, in accordance with the entreaties 
of her friends, Eleanor surveyed herself in her 
bridal array in the pier glass, and a gleam of 
mingled pleasure and satisfaction flitted across 
her brow, and voluble thanks for their valua- 
ble labours of love poured forth in abun- 
dance. 

We will leave her for the next half hour, 
reflecting on the momentous period which 
has now really arrived, and striving to banish 
a phantom which will occasionally throw its 
shade over the brightness of her prospects. 
Both Maude and Augusta looked particularly 
nice in their robes of white crepe, with trim- 
mings of delicate pink, as they conducted the 
queen of the day down stairs, having pre- 
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viously made those mysterious arrangements 
of a splendid Brussels veil, which swept the 
ground in its elegant folds, and which always 
puzzles an inexperienced eye so greatly, 

Mr. Feme had almost forgotten his pet 
stock of imaginary maladies, as be handed 
her to the carriage after some complimentary 
remarks on her wonderfully becoming attire ; 
but he pointed with much concern to some 
very black clouds which were coming up 
against the wind, with prognostications of 
evil. 

Mrs. Feme had been prevailed upon to send 
for a new dress for the occasion, and for once 
appeared in presentable condition, and, she, 
too, looked her best, as she and Augusta took 
possession of the second carriage, leaving 
Maude and Tom for the last 

The drive to the church was very soon ac- 
complished,, and in the vestry the three gen- 
tlemen and Mr. Hastings were awaiting them, 
as well as Mr. and Mrs. Bolton, Arabella, and 
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Miss Clifford from the Park ; wheu the usual 
service proceeded, Mr. Hastings officiating. 

Before its conclusioa, some of the party 
were much startled by a sudden clap of thun- 
der, which was soon followed by torrents ot 
rain, and the bridal party were detained by 
its violence in the vestry, for nearly half an 
hour after the necessary signatures had been 
made, which was not very animating to the 
spirits of either the bride or her attendants. 

We trust such a beginning to her married 
life was not in any degree ominous for her 
future career. At length, however, the 
storm abated, and the sun gave forth a fit- 
ful gleam as they drove back to Oak Cottage 
in due form, when Eleanor graceftilly acknow- 
ledged the congratulations of those around 
her, receiving their good wishes with a dignity 
suited to Lady Thornbury. 

Oh ! those tedious speeches, which always 
mar the cheerfulness of a wedding breakfast. 
Will they ever come to an end ? For ever the 
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same stereotyped edition of meaningless non- 
sense I However, a hint to Eleanor that the 
long delay in the church had made it very 
late, sent her up stairs accompanied by her 
bridesmaids to finish her preparations for the 
journey; and half an hoar afterwards she 
came down in an elegant travelling dress, and 
after taking an affectionate leave of the com- 
pany, and more especially of Maude, she 
stepped into the carriage, which had been 
waiting some minutes at the door, and Lord 
and Lady Thombury were rapidly conveyed 
by four splendid greys to a railway station a 
few miles distant, on their way to Folkestone, 
en route for the continent. 

There are few things more gloomy than the 
house from which a wedding has just taken 
place, after the departure of the principals, 
and though Frank Wyncroft exerted himself 
to the utmost to raise the drooping spirits of 
both Augusta and Maude, it was impossible 
to restore them to their usual standard of 
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brightness and mirth. Arabella carried off 
Sir Andrew Bolton in her train, as all the 
party returned to Bolton Park immediately 
after the departure of the bride and bride- 
groom, and Mr. Hastings took his leave at the 
same time. Tom was in wild spirits, and had 
insisted on throwing the lucky slipper after 
his cousin as the carriage moved off, but a 
fortunately erring aim sent it to the coach- 
man's head instead of its entering the window 
as intended. 

Mr. and Mrs. Feme could not help rejoic- 
ing in the prosperous marriage which Eleanor 
had made, and all through the day Mr. Feme 
forgot to dose himself with sal volatile, or even 
to prescribe remedies to Captain Wyncroft, 
though strangers were rarely allowed to es- 
cape this infliction under ordinary circum- 
stances. 

Mrs. Feme careftiUy watched Maude as she 

moved about, lest that fragile dress of hers 

should come to grief against dangerous cor- 
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ners of chairs or tables, and was quite rejoiced 
when night came to enable her to fold up her 
own delicate coloured silk. 

Frank Wyncroft and Augusta returned to 
London the following day, and Oak Cottage 
regained its usual serenity^ after its short 
period of excitement — or, at all events, to all 
outward appearance ; but Maude's mind was 
in a state of great perturbation, revolving be- 
tween fears which had begun to suggest them- 
selves to her on a former occasion, and which 
had assumed a more definite form on the day 
of her cousin's marriage, in regard to Mr, 
Hastings ; and thoughts of pity for Charles 
Stafford, when he should receive tidings of the 
inconstancy of his Jianeie^ and this heart- 
rending intelligence was in store for him in a 
different manner and at an earlier period than 
her conjectures had fixed upon, the object of 
her pity and sympathy being much less dis- 
tant than she could have imagined. Yellow 
fever had been raging with extraordinary 
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fatality in Barbadoes, and though a surpris- 
ingly good constitution enabled Mr. Stafford 
to struggle through a most severe attack, fol- 
lowed by many slighter relapses, so that he 
hovered between life and death for some weeks, 
his health had been much shattered by the 
protracted illness ; and a voyage to England 
was considered the best remedy for his case, 
and one which he, in his ignorance of the 
stunning news awaiting him there, most readily 
accepted, 

The voyage, aided by bright anticipations 
of the delight he should experience in as- 
tonishing the inmates of Oak Cottage by his 
unexpected arrival, tended to restore his ex- 
hausted energies, and by the time he had 
reached Liverpool, he had almost shaken off 
his invalid habits, and after one night's rest 
at an hotel, he hoped to be able to take the 
journey as i^r as London, on the way to Oak 
Cottage, the following day, when on his 
arrival at the hotel, a waiter brought him the 
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" Times " for the day, as an amusement for 
the evening. He laid the paper aside until 
after he had dined, when on resuming it, the 
first words which arrested his attention were 
startling indeed ! 

" Marriage in high life !" preluded the 
paragraph announcing thelate wedding of Lord 
Thombury with Miss Eleanor Leigh, who was 
described as being a lady of surpassing 
beauty and elegance, and crowned with all the 
graces and accomplishments usually bestowed 
on brides of all circles, and especially so, 
when they have won the glory of a coronet. 

At first Charles Stafford scarcely realized 
the astounding intelligence, and again and 
again his eye eagerly scanned that fearful 
paragraph. Could it be his Eleanor; the 
being who had exchanged such willing vows 
of eternal constancy with him only ten months 
previously, and who had so frequently re- 
newed the assurances of her undying attach- 
ment in the interval ? It could not be ! There 
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must be some mistake. He was doing her 
grievous injustice in having for one moment 
doubted her sincerity, and of course she 
would have written to him to claim a release, 
had her affection for him waned ! 

Such were the conflicting thoughts which 
rapidly shot through his mind, as the paper 
still remained in his hand ; but another peru- 
sal of the sentence opened his eyes cruelly to 
the impossibility of any mistake in the matter, 
and bitter indeed were the moments which 
ensued, reflections crowding upon each other 
in overwhelming confusion as he leant back 
in his chair, heedless of the passing hours that 
flew by. 

He now remembered his disappointment in 
having received no letters by the two or three 
last mails, and the idea struck him that Elea- 
nor's late despatches had been much more 
brief and hurried than usual, and the latest 
received epistle being in his pocket, he opened 
the envelope to see if he could trace any di- 
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minution in the tenderness of its tone, and 
in his present state of enlightenment he wan- 
dered that he had not previously detected a 
want of ease in its style, and a chilliness of 
expression very diflferent from the few first 
warm eflFosions he received from her, but which 
at the time of its arrival he had attributed to 
the extreme haste in which the letter was 
evidently written. 

Suspicion formed no portion of our hero's 
character, or it might have been more easily 
aroused, but judging of others by hiB own 
high standard of principle and honour, he had 
not suflficiently weighed the fickleness to which 
human nature is so prone, nor had his ac- 
quaintance with Eleanor's character been 
sufficiently intimate to discover her powerful 
feeling of ambition. 

The midnight hour had resounded from 
many a church clock, before he aroused him- 
self from these musings, and the extreme 
pallor of his countenance betrayed the inter- 
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nal anguish of those first hours of blighted 
hopes, which contrasted so painfully with the 
previous anticipations of bright and surprised 
welcomes to Oak Cottage 5 but before retire- 
ing to rest, his mind was fixed on one point, 
namely, that he would return to banishment 
in Barbadoes without any of his friends or 
relations being aware of his having been at 
all in England, and he would spend the inter- 
vening fortnight in London, where he would 
find lodgings in some obscure comer removed 
from all chance of meeting any of his ac- 
quaintances. 

The next morning he carried out his re- 
solve, and the evening of the last day of June 
found poor Charles Stafford disconsolately 
occupying some rooms in a retired, but clean 
and comfortable lodging-house ; not ventur- 
ing far beyond its precincts, lest he should 
encounter any of his former friends, and with 
no heart for any kind of amusement. The 
mental shock he had sustained coming on an 
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already weakened frame threw him back con- 
siderably, and obliged him, nolens volens, to 
resume many of his invalid habits, and not 
until he had reasoned himself into calmness 
and a philosophical view of things, was there 
much improvement in his health ; however, the 
fortnight passed away, and found him still 
disinclined to resume his labours as secretary 
in the West Indies; moreover his medical 
attendant, who had been called in the day 
after his arrival in London, warned his patient 
against venturing on a return to so trying a 
climate until his health was more ftdly re- 
established, and he did not give him hopes of 
being really fit to face the enemy for many 
weeks to come. 

This announcement threw our invalid into 
a dilemma, as he did not relish the idea of 
preserving an incognito in London for such 
an indefinite period, when a trip to St. Leo- 
nards suggested the idea of a pleasant change 
of thought and scene, with the prospect of 
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benefit from the cool sea breezes^ whicli 
abounded at that place even in the hottest 
summer ; and to St. Leonards he accordingly 
went, finding relief to his wearied thoughts in 
wandering by the sad sea waves, as he at first 
shunned the gay scenes usually frequented by 
visitors in the season, and preferred commun- 
ing with his own crushed heart, as set to the 
melancholy music of the waves, as they rolled 
on towards him, or as they receded with that 
peculiarly soothing, seething kind of sound 
over the shingle. 

There is a charm in the ever-changing sea 
to most minds, and a bruised heart finds re- 
lief in its varying note of pity, especially such 
as have been shipwrecked in first love and 
faith. 

Charles Stafford was no exception to the 
general rule, but it would be impossible to 
chronicle all his memories of the past, or his 
forebodings for the future. However this 
morbid state of feeling was not destined to 
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last very long, as one morning when occupy- 
ing a favourite seat near the beach, the soand 
of a familiar voice arrested his attention, and 
on looking up he perceived a party of ladies, 
amongst whom he speedily recognised the 
friend and cousin of the one who had been 
occupying so many of his thoughts of late. 

Maude Feme started with amazement as 
Charles arose to greet her, but one glance at 
that woe-worn face convinced her that he 
knew all, and a rapid sketch of his unexpected 
return to England, and the events which fol- 
lowed was soon given, and with a promise to 
call on Maude at her friend's house in the 
afternoon, they parted, Charles having begged 
her to guard his secret, having easily detected 
from her sympathetic manner how much she 
had felt for him, and a ceitain quiet charm of 
manner about Maude had always rendered her 
an object of much interest, during the few 
meetings which had taken place between 
them before his departure to Barbadoes. 
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Maude's fiiends were somewhat curious about 
the subject of her having so speedily met with 
an acquaintance, and observed that they had 
frequently remarked the handsome but 
melancholy stranger, and were quite eager to 
learn who he would prove to be. 

Maude merely spoke of him as an acquain- 
tance whom she had met in the neighbourhood 
of Norrington, but said that he was coming 
to call in the afternoon. Maude had left home 
on a very short notice, having had an invita- 
tion from some ladies, who had once been 
staying at the Rectory, to pay them a visit at 
St. Leonards, where they had taken a house 
for a few months, and though the plan had 
often been talked of, it was eventually carried 
out almost suddenly, and on many accounts 
it was a great relief to poor Maude to leave 
Oak Cottage just now, so that she gladly 
availed herself of her parent's consent to ac- 
cept so tempting an invitation ; and she had 
only arrived the evening before the unex- 
pected meeting on the beach. 



i 
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She half dreaded the promised interview 
with Mr. Stafford, and yet looked forward to 
it with an interest keener than she often in- 
dulged in, respecting any one. How could 
she console him ? What would be his feelings 
towards her faithless cousin ? But the after- 
noon at length arrived, and with it the being 
who would dispel these wonderings and 
doubtings. 

On his first arrival nothing but general 
conversation took place, as Miss Rivers was 
with Maude in the drawing-room when Mr. 
Stafford was announced, but after a time she 
remembered an unfinished letter for the post, 
and begged to be excused for going down 
stairs to finish it, courteously inviting Mr. 
Stafford to remain and partake of their dinner 
at six o'clock, which, however he declined for 
that day, though promising to come on some 
future evening for that purpose. 

The door had closed on Miss Rivers, and with 
some degree of shyness, Maude found herself 
destined to a tete ct tite with Lady Thombury's 
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fonner lover. A silence of two or three mi- 
nutes ensued, but was broken by Maude, who 
enquired with some agitation : 

" When did you last hear from my cousin ?" 

" I had been making all kinds of conjec- 
tures as to her silence for two or three mails 
before I started for England," replied Staf- 
ford ; " but you know. Miss Feme, one thinks 
no ill of a beloved one, so that I had quelled 
any great amount of anxiety by finding a 
hundred different reasons which might have 
caused her silence, and letters are occasionally 
lost in the transit, and I knew you would 
have written had she been ill ; but tell me, 
dear Miss Feme, when Eleanor first met 
Lord Thombury ?" 

" Last September," replied Maude, *' when 
he came down to shoot over Sir Andrew 
Bolton's preserves." 

" What 1 so soon — ^within a few weeks of 
those tender adieuxl" exclaimed Charles, 
when Maude quickly rejoined : 
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" Oh, I do not mean to say she regarded 
Lord Thombury as more than a common 
acquaintance at that time." 

" How often did they meet?" asted Charles. 

" We happenod just then to see a great deal 
of our neighbours, I remember," replied 
Maude. 

" But do tell me all you can remember of 
that period," implored her companion. 

" I wefll remember the first time we met 
him, was in the Ashwell fields, as he and Sir 
Andrew Bolton were returning from shooting. 
Mr. Bolton and Arabella were riding by, and 
introduced us, when the gentlemen turned and 
walked liome with us. Lord Thombury is 
passionately fond of music, and he and his 
friend came one morning to hear Eleanor 

sing. 

A flush of pain passed over Charles Staf- 
ford's brow as he said : 

" Ah 1 that lovely voice gome forever 1 but 
please tell me all." 
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"Then/' continued Maude, "came the 
Harvest Home, and some other meetings, but 
nothing of any note occurred until Eleanor 
went to the Lennox's, where Lord Thombury 
seems to have been constantly in attendance, 
and then her correspondence with you ceased/' 

" Ah ! I remember," observed Mr. Staf- 
ford ; " her last letter was written on the eve 
of her journey to London." And a deep sigh 
escaped liim. 

Here the conversation came to an abrupt 
conclusion by the entrance of Mrs. Rivers, 
who renewed her daughter's invitation to din- 
ner for the next day, and a promise on 
Maude's part being given to be on the beach 
immediately after breakfeist the next day, 
Charles Stafford took his leave, full of longing 
to hear more on a subject which was still of 
such deep interest to him. 
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CHAPTER II. 



** O mj cousin, shallow hearted ! O my Amy, mine no more I 
O the dreary, dreary moorland! O the barren, barren shore." 

Tenhtson. 

The clock had scarcely struck ten on the fol- 
lowing morning, when the three ladies set out 
for their early walk, and as Mrs. Rivers and 
her daughter had some shopping to do, 
Maude proposed waiting for their return, on 
the beach, according to her promise of the 
previous day, to which they readily agreed, 
and at this moment Mr. Stafford was seen ad- 
vancing to meet them, when Mrs. Rivers en- 
trusted Maude to his care until their return 
from the town, which was an arrangement 
most suitable to their wishes. 
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Maude was shocked to see the traces of 
agitation which the conversation of the pre- 
vious afternoon had left on her companion's 
countenance, and she began to doubt the wis- 
dom of probing the wound in his heart so 
deeply as it was evident her recital of the par- 
ticulars of Eleanor's defection had done ; but 
on the other hand she could not refuse to an- 
swer any of his inquiries, and he had assured 
her that a full and complete enlightenment as 
to the whole proceedings would prove the 
best remedy for him. He immediately began 
by lamenting the abrupt conclusion of the 
subject uppermost in his thoughts, by Mrs. 
Eivers' entrance into the room the day before, 
and added his hopes that they should be more 
fortunate from interruptions then, to which 
Maude replied that her friends had a great deal 
to do in the way of shopping, and would not 
return under half an hour at the least. 

" But tell me. Miss Feme, if I bore you 

with my inquiries? as I do feel it is very 
VOL. ir. c 
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selfisli in me to make others share my 



miseries/' 



Mande answered pensively, "It would in- 
deed be a sincere gratification if I thought I 
could defend poor Eleanor in any degree from 
the extreme heartlessness with which her con- 
duct appears to have been invested, but I fear 
any defence beyond that of youth and inexpe- 
rience is nowhere to be foimd." 

A melancholy smile passed over Charles 
Stafford's features, as he said : — 

" It is quite clear that her more youthfiil, 
and still more inexperienced cousin would 
have acted quite differently, had she been 
placed in similar circumstances ; but far be it 
from me to judge that young heart by my own 
embittered feelings; but do you think she 
really loved Lord Thombury ?" 

" Ah I there I must beg you to excuse me ; 
as who can tell the innermost feelings of 
another's heart ?" 

" That reply is tantamount to a confession 
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of doubt in your own mind, Miss Feme ; but 
surely no other inducement would have been 
of sufficient weight with Eleanor, to lead her 
to seal her fktfe for life." 

A sigh from Maude * was the only reply ; 
when Charles Stafford begged to know some- 
thing of Lord Thombury's history and posi- 
tion, and from his companion's manner of 
describing him and his possessions, a light 
broke in upon his brain, which resolved itself 
into the simple enquiry:— 

'*• Do you think, then, that it'was his title and 
wealth which proved too powerful a magnet 
to Eleanor ? and yet I should never have sus- 
pected her of ambition; should you. Miss 
Feme?" 

A faint stnile accompanied her response. 

"You had scarcely time to discover 
Eleanor's ruling passion, in the few inter- 
views you had with her before you left her, 
and^ such points of character do not often trans- 
pire in a correspondence between two people 

imder your circumst^iitce^.'* 

c 2 
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" Ah, tnie, our real acquaintance was too 
slight ; but one feels as if one glance of love 
was equal to many years of mere acquaint- 
ance, when the heart is untouched ; and this 
may have been the root of my error in form- 
ing so hasty an engagement ; but tell me, Miss 
Feme, did Eleanor express no regrets on my 
account ?'* 

" Oh, it would indeed be doing her terrible 
injustice to imagine that she could be so de- 
void of all feeling as that/' exclaimed Maude. 
" She said she could not write to you herself, 
so deeply she felt for you ; and many were the 
struggles in her own mind between first love 
and ambition ; but, alas ! the idea of a coronet 
prevailed." 

" Why did not some one write to me before 
the marriage took place ?" 

*' My uncle did write to you to announce 
the bare fact of the engagement ; but Eleanor 
was not content with that, but made me also 
write a long letter to you, with many messages 
and attempts at explanation/' 
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*' I wonder these despatches never reached 
me in Barbadoes ; but I conclude they must 
have arrived there very soon after I set sail, 
the end of May ; as I came in a sailing vessel, 
in preference to a steamer, which gave me a 
much longer voyage/' 

A great many more enquiries and replies 
had been made, when Mrs. and Miss Eivers 
put an end to the conversation so full of inte- 
rest to them both, by joining the party, and 
after some general remarks on the beauty of 
the day, the exquisite colour of the sea, and 
such trivialities in which we English do de- 
light, Charles StaiBEbrd expressed his intention 
of visiting a point of attraction at some dis- 
tance ; but bade them adieu with .a promise of 
being punctual to six o'clock for dinner, and all 
the ladies having letters to write, they returned 
home, and were soon busily occupied at their 
desks, or writing portfolios. 

Maude was careftd not to allude to her un- 
expected meeting with Charles Stafford, in 
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her letter to her mother; but with her thoughts 
BO fiill of the matter, she found it a task of 
some difficulty to enlarge on other subjects, 
and fill her envelope to the amount which eibe 
knew would be expected at home ; however, 
time brings all things to an end, whether plea- 
sant or disagreeable, trifling or important; 
and by luncheon time her lucubrations had 
come to an end. 

A long drive with her friends in the after- 
noon tended to change the current of hear 
thoughts in some measure, and she exerted 
herself strenuously to throw oflf the intruding 
memories wldch would occasionally render 
her somewhat distrait, being very anxious 
that her friends should not have any suspi- 
cions raised in regard to her meeting with 
Charles Stafford so soon after her arrival in 
Hastings. 

Within a few minutes of the clock striking 
six, Mr. Stafford was announced, as the three 
ladies were sitting chatting over their work in 
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the drawing-drooin ; and dinner passed over as 
such things usually do, only that Mr. ^taflFord 
preferred accompanying the trio as they re- 
tired afterwards, to being left in solitary pos- 
session of the dining-room, and having gained 
the requested permission, he followed Maude 
to a balcony in which some plants were ar- 
ranged at iin open window, and offered to as- 
sist her in her occupation of plucking off some 
withered leaves, which had attracted her no- 
tice as she entered the room. 

** Each faded leaf is an emblem of my 
withered heart," whispered Charles, with an 
accompanjdng sigh; when Maude, on per- 
ceiving that Mrs. Rivers and her daughter 
were engaged in conversation quite at the 
other end of the room, ventured to reply, 
with some animation. 

" Pray do not take such a desponding view 
of things, as surely there are many bright 
flowers in store for you in the ftiture, although 
one lovely blos&om has been cut off." 
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" Then you do not accept Martin Tapper's 
theory, Miss Feme — 

** If the love of the heart be blighted, it buddeth not again. 
If that pleasant song b forgotten, it is to be learnt no mdre." 

" I can well understand that suiting your 
present view of things, Mr. Stafford ; but time 
soothes all trials, and you have other sources 
of enjoyment in relationships and friendships 
open to you.'* 

Charles Stafford confessed to having been 
too indifferent to these claims, and Maude was 
not satisfied until she had convinced him of 
the comfort he' might derive fi-om their so- 
ciety. 

Miss Eivers suggested some music, and 
begged Maude to sing something until it was 
time for candles, to which she acceded, being 
very careful not to sing any song which Elea- 
nor could have possibly sung before Charles 
Stafford, to avoid exciting sad remembrances 
as much as possible ; and in a sweet but low 
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voice she began Longfellows, "Psalm of 
life/' to which he listened attentively. And 
on its conclusion he asked in a solfo voce if she 
had selected it as a tonic for his weakness of 
heart, and asked to be allowed to copy out 
the words, which, strange to say, were new to 
him, and struck his fancy wonderfully, so that 
when tea was over he occupied himself in 
writing them out, murmuring — 

**Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for anj fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing 
Learn to labour and to wait/' 

as his pen moved on. 

After he had taken his leave, Mrs. Rivers 
spoke warmly of the pleasantness of his man- 
ners, but could not help observing a tinge of 
dejection which pervaded his voice and man- 
ner, which made her fear that he had not es- 
caped the ordinary fate of the most agreeable, 
in having some secret troubles to weigh down 
the natural buoyancy of mind. Maude re- 

c 5 
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marked that he had only lately recovered firom 
a long and severe illness, which might in some 
measure account for his somewhat chastened 
air. 

Two days afterwards, being Sunday, Mr." 
Stafford met them at the church door after the 
morning service, and accompanied them home 
to luncheon, finding an opportunity of confid- 
ing to Maude that he had acted on her ad- 
vice and written to his married sister at Syden- 
ham to tell her all, and that he had proposed 
going to visit her on the following Tuesday. 

Maude expressed much real satisfaction 
in his resolution, though with conflicting 
feelings, as the intimacy which circumstances 
had fostered between them had not been qtiite 
free from danger to herself, though she had 
not as yet admitted such an idea into her 
own breast. But the position of consoler to a 
wounded spirit when the stricken one pos- 
sesses even more than ordinary charms, is in- 
deed a perilous one, and fi^ught with especial 
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dagger if occupied by a young girl whose 
heart was fresh and free, and whose feelings, 
hitiberto dormant, were in reality full of depth 
and fervour. 

However, we must not forestall the conflict 
in store for Maude, but suffice it to say that on 
his departure Mr, Stafford announced his in- 
tention of coming to say good bye to them the 
next day ] and on hearing that they had an 
engagement for the whole afternoon and eve- 
ning he promised, to call early, which he ac- 
cordingly did, and with . many good wishes 
from his friend and confidante, they parted 
-rith e.p«sA». ofgmtitade OB hU ^ and 
without Charles Stafford being at all aware of 
the extent of warm interest felt for him in one 
.l^art. 

;Such is life! One.half the world being in 
ignoranceof its. influence on the other half, 
andi as often imagining influence and power 
where it does not exist : but it is well for us 

I 7 

that our^ deepest feelings. are j30 closely veiled 
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from human perception, or what a tangled 
maze of hopes and fears would be ever per- 
plexing us in our intercourse with our friends 
and acquaintance. 

Maude's visit passed away after Charles's 
departure in the usual routine of life at water- 
ing places, and though her friends wished her 
to extend her stay to the latest possible 
moment, Maude knew that her father and 
mother could ill spare her even for the three 
weeks which she had already spent at Hast- 
ings, and which had been of much benefit to 
her health, as well as a most pleasant change 
from the comparative retirement of Oak Cot- 
tage. 

It was with some reluctance she gazed her 
last farewell on the beautiftil sea, which would 
ever be associated in her mind with the friend- 
ship established on its shores, when the day 
fixed for her homeward journey actually 
dawned ; and after sincere expressions of sor- 
row, mutually given, Maude accomplished a 
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prosperous journey to Norrington, where she 
was received with aflfectionate welcomes, and 
boisterous demonstrations of joy on the part 
of Tom, who met her at the Ashwell station. 

Our traveller was not much accustomed to 
long journeys, and, therefore, experienced con- 
siderable fatigue in the present one, which 
elicited much concern and innumerable reme- 
dies from Mr. Feme, winding up with a re- 
commendation to go to bed soon after tea, 
more especially as the next day was Sunday, 
which was a day of extra exertion to her, as 
she attended the Sunday school, and had 
lately been accustomed to play the organ in 
the church during the services. Maude was 
only too thankful to retire to rest early, and 
accordingly went up to her bedroom. 

How gladly she laid her aching head on 
the pillow that night, and how soon her 
thoughts wandered back again to St. Leonards, 
and all that happened there I and how vain 
were her reasonings with herself, whilst 
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striving to consider her warm intereat in 
Charles Staflford as a mere act of fiiend- 
ship. 

Again and again, ere she fell asleep, wotild 
she resolve to think less of him.; -but who does 
not know that all attempts to suppress these 
imaginations generally produce an entirely 
opposite eflfect. 

In one thing Maude rgoiced exteemely, 
which was that no one had the (faintest idea of 
the struggle within, and this knowledge would 
greatly aid her endeavours in conquering any 
visible effect of her state of mind. MoreovCT", 
she was perfectly aware of the hopelessneiss of 
the case ; as, though Charles Stafford had 
sought her society so eagarly during that 
week at Hastings, it had only been for :&e 
sake of gathering all the information he could 
about the still-cherishedidol of his thoughts. 

Maude never deceived herself in this ree^pect, 
and blamed herself for feelings which were>by 
no means unnatural. Who does not know 
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that pity is the parent of love, and many a 
deep attachment has sprung from a more fra- 
gile root than the sympathy existing between 
those wanderers on the sea shore? 

But Maude's resolutions made on this night, 
as w6ll as on many previous ones, that these 
secret remembrances and longings should in 
no way interfere with her tnistomary duties 
and employments were bravely carried out, 
and no one would have suspected the warfare 
beneath that cheerfal and pleasant manner ; 
and gladly was her return to Norrington 
hailed at the school the next morning by her 
scholars there. Mr. Hjastings met her with an 
emjpressemeni of manner, even beyond his 
usual friendliness, which made her feel unusu- 
ally timid and nervous, -fehe prom;ised to go 
and see liliss Hastings ^fter the afternoon ser- 
vice, as she was sorry to learn from her 
brother that she was isuffering'from an attack 
of neuralgia, which kept her a prisoner to the 
house. 
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Poor Mr. Hastings I how little lie dreamed 
of the state of Maude's affections as he escorted 
her home after the promised visit to his sister, 
andyetnothingin her manner as yet encouraged 
him to hope that absence had worked the 
charm in producing a warmer feeling towards 
himself, but he would " Hope on, — ^hope ever/' 
and the frequency of their intercourse was a 
source of immense comfort to him. 

Within a fortnight of Maude's return home, 
a foreign letter was brought to her one morn- 
ing, which proved to be from the bride, who 
had not been a very good correspondent 
hitherto, this being only her second epistle to 
Oak Cottage since she left it as her home ; 
and the previous letter from Lyons had been 
very short, though fiill of affection for her 
cousin. The present one was dated from Flo- 
rence, and written in a pleasant, lively strain, 
giving an account of their joumeyings to that 
beautiful city, where they had found comfort- 
able accommodation at the New York Hotel, 
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and describing a fi§te they had witnessed from 
the window, consisting of the usual amount of 
silken banners resplendent with red, white, 
and green, with bouquets scattered about in 
great profusion, accompanied by music and 
peals of enthusiasm, which suited Eleanor's 
light heart d merveiUe. Then came a long 
account of the grand old Cathedral, with its 
superb tower of parti-coloured marble, and 
the names of other palaces, towers, and domes, 
which had especially attracted her attention, 
winding up her voluminous effusion with the 
intelligence that Lord Thombury intended 
reaching Woodside Manor by the second week 
in September, when they both hoped to claim 
Maude as their first visitor, and then she 
hoped to give her fuller details of their ramb- 
lings on the continent, and Maude read the 
letter aloud to her parents as they sat at the 
breakfast table. 

" Eleanor seems happy enough," remarked 
Mrs. Feme ; " but I am glad they are coming 
home so soon." 
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" She says very little about her Imsband in 
the letter/' suggested Mr. Feme, " but it seems 
fiill of sight-seeing, and I wonder she makes 
no observations on the foreign cookery either." 

Maude said she supposed Eleanor thought 
it unnecessary to comment on her own happi- 
ness, as that would be taken as a thing of 
course, " and for my own part," she added, 
" I think the less said about one's innermost 
feelings the better." 

*' But you and your cousin are so totally 
opposite in character and disposition, Maude," 
remarked her mother, " that you can scarcely 
judge of her by your own test of propriety ; 
and I have always thought Eleanor's feelings 
so very near the surface." 

Maude felt the truth of this assertion, but 
ever eager to defend the absent, she replied : 

*^ Oh ! mamma, I am sure Eleanor is very 
much attached to us all, and has always been 
a most affectionate friend as well as cousin of 
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mme. 



" That is quite true, my dear Maude, hut 



you liave not forgotten. that unfortwiate and 
hasty Bi^agement to Ch^xles. Stafford; and by 
the way/' she said, turning to her husband, 
"is it, not very strange that popr young man 
has never answered your letter?" 

" Well, I was wondering myself a few days 
ago, that we had heard nothing about him; 
but, Maude, what makes you so pale, child ?'' 

A burning blush now took the place of that 
extraordinary paleness which had come over 
Maude's face, but she answered with a 
smile: — 

" There is nothing the matter, papa, I .9^- 
sureyou." 

And on Mrs. Feme's remarking that 3he 
had been quite overworking herself lafeely, 
between the .school. and the organ, to say 
nothing of hei visits among the poor, and her 
,own priv^e studies, Mx. -Feme allowed the 
subject to drop, only adding : — 

"But pray rememiber, Maude, how valuable 
health is, and how many diseases are aou- 
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tracted by going from cottage to cottage, to 
say nothing of sitting in such draughts, and 
with your feet on the cold stone." 

Maude thanked her father for his solicitude| 
but assured him that Miss Hastings took such 
care of her, that she would never allow her 
to run any risk by going amongst infectious 
diseases. 

Tom, who had been too busy with his 
breakfast to say much before, thought this a 
most favourable opportunity of suggesting 
that one of his schoolfellows had told him he 
was sure he was going to have some kind of 
fever, as he had done nothing but shiver and 
shake all the previous day ; but on a close 
examination, Mr. Feme discovered that the 
boy in question had very imprudently ven- 
tured into the river before breakfast, and had 
stayed in the water an unreasonable time, 
which was quite enough to account for the 
shiverings, so Master Tom did not get the 
holiday he had half hoped might result from 
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his lugubrious communication ; but received 
a slight lecture from his sister, as they left the 
breakfast-room together, instead. 

" But how jolly it will be, Maude, to go 
and stay at Woodside Manor ; a fellow at our 
school lives almost close to it, and he says 
it is no end of a place.'' 

Maude replied : — 

" But, Tom, I hope you will remember that 
Lord Thombury is a middle-aged man, and 
will not put up with a schoolboy's tricks, if 
you do go there." 

'* Oh, don't I remember ? he was not half 
so good-tempered as that Mr. Stafford, who 
let me talk to him as freely as I do to you. 
He was a regular brick, wasn't he?" 

" Yes, I suppose he was, according to your 
phraseology, Tom," replied Maude. 

But her brother quickly added : — 

" But you know Eleanor has made a much 
better match ; but how queer of him never to 
have written." 
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" It is quite time for you to be off for scliool, 
Tom ; or you will be getting another imposi- 
tion, for want of punctuality, I am afraid." 

" Ab, so it is, and I must run all tbe way, 
now," said Tom, as be waved adieu with 
bis pocket-bandkercbief, and ran off down the 
path. 

Maude felt uncomfortable under tbe weight 
of her secret, but strove to banish these 
thoughts by a diligent application to her 
German, which she was studying with gusto 
just now. 

There is nothing like absorbing disquie- 
tude of mind in some difficult study, and many 
a fair linguist owes her mastery over a foreign 
language to an effort of this kind. Music, 
painting, poetry, or work, encourage reverie, 
but a hard battle with German idioms admite: 
of no wandering thoughts during the pimstiit 
of them. 



i 
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CHAPTER III. 



I know you, Clara Vere de Vere, 
You pine amid your halls and towers ; 
The languid light of your proud eyes, 
Is weariied of the rolling hours. 



Great were the rejoieings which greeted th3 
return of Lord Thombury to Woodside Manor, 
with his beauti&l bride. Truly Lady Thorn- 
bury's lot was a bright one, to all appearance 
at least. 

The fiile old house stood nearly at the 
bottom of a veiy steep wooded hilly a wide ter- 
race walk before the front windows aflforddda' 
lovely Vifew of the IS^ke which lay beneath in. 
the hollow, dtid across the water fair meadows j 
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dotted here and there with noble trees, gave a 
park-like appearance to that part of the view, 
though the pleasure grounds and park proper, 
lay at the side and back of the house, running 
up the hill. Many winding paths were cut in 
the woods, and those who were active enough 
to enjoy a climb were well repaid on reaching 
the top by a most splendid panorama. 

There was a small summer-house built like 
a tower, which stood dark and dreary looking 
on the summit. Two or three Scotch firs 
which had been struck by lightning, and 
stretched out some of their sturdy limbs all 
bare and dead, added to the picturesque ness, 
though scarcely to the beauty of the scene. 
At all events, they did not seem in keeping 
now with the glory of the summer woods. 

*^ Ah ! how beautiful," said Eleanor, as she 
and Lord Thombury reined in their horses 
under the old dark firs, a few evenings after 
their return firom their tour ; " I thought I 
could never see the sun set so magnificently 
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as from Cranston Moor, but I think this is 
still finer." 

" Cranston Moor again I'' said Lord Thorn- 
bury in an impatient tone, " I wish you would 
try and forget some of those names ; I am 
really tu-ed of having them dinned into my 
ears on every occasion ; surely you can say 
this is a fine view without its being necessary 
to compare it to another." 

" I don't know indeed," said Eleanor, "my 
tongue will not bear reining in in that way. 
You must take your chance, Algernon ; I do 
what I can to satisfy you, but if I am to think 
always what names of people or places I am 
allowed to mention, and what are to be for- 
gotten, I shall soon be reduced to the neces- 
sity of keeping silence altogether; perhaps you 
would prefer that ?" 

Lord Thombury gave his horse a sharp cut 
with his whip, the high spirited creature 
darted forwards, but was sharply reined in, 
and thrown back almost on its haunches. A 

VOL. II. D 
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smile was on Eleanor's lip, not a pleasant 
smile, it gave her pleasure to see how easily 
she could irritate Lord Thombury ; she liked 
to see that she had power enough over him 
to cause his somewhat quick temper to blaze 
up in an instant. 

Eleanor loved power, and Lord Thombury 
was still her devoted slave in many respects ; 
but when he did refuse her anything on which 
she had set her heart, it was pleasant to her 
to find out that by coolly keeping her temper, 
and fretting him as it were by the sharp 
arrows of her woman's tongue, she made him 
feel that it would have been much better for 
his peace of mind to have yielded to her 
wishes. 

This morning they had quarrelled, their 
first regular quarrel since their marriage, and 
thus it had come to pass. Eleanor had wished 
to ask Julia Clifibrd to visit her, and was 
imagining the delight she should have in shew- 
ing her the beauties of Woodside Manor. She 
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casually mentioned her intention, and was as- 
tonished to see the dark cloud which crossed 
Lord Thombury's brow at the mention of her 
friend's name. 

" And pray am I to resign the society of all 
my friends ?" said Eleanor. " I little thought 
that when I was married, the only thing in 
which I was to have my own way was to be 
in the choice of a dress, or a flower; but 
such it seems is the case." 

" I have no objection whatever to your invit- 
ing your friend Miss Clifford, if such is your 
wish, but I was annoyed for a moment at the 
thought that if she came, that puppy Manners 
would be backwards and forwards here." 

" And pray may I ask what Captain Man- 
ners has done to offend you ?" asked Eleanor 
angrily. ^^ You used to seem good friends 
enough, but that was before our marriage," 
she added, in a bitter sarcastic tone. " I little 
thought that a few words and a little piece of 
gold would work such a change. Then I 

D 2 
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might have done as I liked, and all would 
have been right ai^d pleasing in your eyes. 
Now everything is changed, I find that I am 
continually doing or saying something that 
gives offence. Yes, it is slavery I" she added, 
rising, and walking hastily to her writing table 
she took out the letter she had written to 
Julia Clifford, and tore it to pieces. " There, 
will that please you, my lord ? you see you 
have a dutiful wife I'' 

" It does not please me, Eleanor. This 
burst of temper proves to me more than I before 
could have ever suspected, how much you 
were depending upon Herbert Manners' so- 
ciety to enliven your dull tete-a-tites with your 
husband ; but I must tell you once for all, 
that I have learnt your character now, I am 
no longer a blind doting lover. In the early 
days of our acquaintance I discovered your 
overweening thirst for admiration, but I 
argued with myself, when she is once married 
to a husband that she loves, all that will fade 
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away, and she will care for nothing but his 
approbation, his love, and esteem. Take care, 
Eleanor, lest I find myself mistaken ; if T do, 
you will find in me a very Othello I" and 
with these words he left the room. 

Lady Thombury felt a little alarmed ; she 
had not however thought long upon the sub- 
ject before she decided that, come what might, 
she must fulfil her promise of fixing the time 
for Julia Clifford's visit. As to Captain 
Manners, she felt that she could only trust to the 
chapter of accidents ; she would not abso- 
lutely invite him, but she knew he was likely 
to visit in the neighbourhood, and of course if 
he chose to come to Woodside Manor while 
his cousin was its inmate, it could be nothing 
to Lord Thombury. 

So she wrote her letter again, and placed it 
full in view on her writing table, half hoping 
it might lead to a renewal of the subject, 
when she intended to speak quietly and gently 
to him on the necessity of shewing common 
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civility to any persons who might come as 
visitors to Woodside Manor. 

The opportunity, however, was lost, for 
that day Lord Thombury did not make his ap- 
pearance at luncheon, and he did not seem in 
the best of humours when she joined him in 
the afternoon ready for her ride. How lovely 
the country looked as they cantered through 
narrow lanes, and over breezy uplands, till 
they reached at last the summit of the fir- 
crowned hill in the Park. Their ride had 
been a very silent one ; few remarks had been 
volunteered by either, and when Lord Thom- 
bury asked her a question, Eleanor replied in 
a cold tone, and with a constrained manner, 
which damped any hopes he might have had 
of getting up a conversation. 

At length, however, the delightful and ex- 
hilarating exercise, and the balmy air which 
blew softly on her face, acted as a soothing 
influence, and subdued much of the irritation 
of her spirit, and it was with a bright smile, 
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and with a return to her usual gay manner 
that she made the unlucky remark about Cran- 
ston Moor, which seemed to jar so unfortu- 
nately upon some hidden string in Lord 
Thornbury's mind, and all the old bitterness 
broke out again on both sides. The gloiy of 
the sunlight faded away as they rode slowly 
down the steep, rugged path through the thick 
woods. Eleanor's heart sank within her as 
she rode silently by her companion's side, 
deeper and deeper into the gloom. " Ah !" 
she thought, " it seems that I am getting full 
of strange fancies. I cannot help feeling as if 
that hill top, with its fair open view and fresh 
breezes, and the glorious sunlight, was a 
picture of my life until a few months ago, 
while now, this rugged road where all my 
skill is required to guide my horse — ^these 
gloomy woods — dark and chill — are they the 
emblems of my present life — my future ?" 

She shuddered at the thought, and felt re- 
lieved when they emerged from the wood, and 
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a quick canter brought them in front of the 
stately pile of Woodside Manor. Eleanor's 
spirits rose again. '^ Yes," she thought, ^' no 
one can have exactly everything they wish, 
and I have chosen wisely — Lady Thombury 
must be a happy woman, even though the 
brightness of love's first dreams may have 
faded away, as they always do, I suppose. 
Well, ' lejeu vaut hien la chandelle I" 

An hour afterwards Lady Thornbury sat 
listlessly on the sofa in her elegant boudoir, 
waiting the summons to dinner. She looked 
pale, and not like her usual self, though 
scarcely less lovely ; she had been vexed by 
the comments of her maid upon her paleness, 
when she came in from her ride. Truly, 
Lady Thombury was to be pitied; she had 
woke up to the discovery that she did not love 
her husband, and though she strove to fix her 
mind more and more upon the greatness of 
the prize she had won, and on the many ad- 
vantages her marriage had secured to her, 
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every now and then a fearfiil sinking of her 
heart betrayed a dread that the gratified feel- 
ing of ambition, which she had until this time 
mistaken for a higher and holier one, would 
prove but a sad substitute for it ! 

For some time after this discovery dawned 
upon her, the world had seemed dark and 
dreary enough, but she did not yield to these 
regrets without a struggle ; she soon roused 
herself to reflect that the rank and wealth for 
which she had bargained, were real and sub- 
stantial goods — that Woodside Manor was no 
Fata Morgana — and that she, the beautiful 
Lady Thombury was the envied and admired 
mistress of all ! 

But what did all this avail to Eleanor s 
restless spirit, unless she could shine forth in 
all her lustre as the " Star of the goodly 
company ?" 

During their prolonged stay on the conti- 
nent, it did not seem strange to her that Lord 

Thornbury carefully avoided mixing in gene- 
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ral society ; she felt flattered that he devoted 
all his time and attention to her; that he 
coidd not bear her to be out of his sight; 
that he appeared vexed and uncomfortable 
wnen anyone else engrossed her attention even 
for a time. She was proud of hearing it re- 
marked how entirely Lord Thombury was 
devoted to hu lovely young wife. But now she 
thought it was time that romantic devotion 
should sober down ; she wished to have her 
liberty, to be free to fill her magnificent home 
with chosen guests, to whom she could do the 
honours with such proud self-complacency 1 
Woodside Manor woidd lose half its attrac- 
tions for her if she might not display them at 
her will, and she mused over these thoughts 
until she resolved to come to an explanation 
with Lord Thombury on the first suitable op- 
portunity. The opportunity came the next 
morning. 

" Are we to accept this invitation, Alger- 
non ?" she said, tossing him a note across the 
breakfast table. 
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" The Archers ? Oh, yes ; he asked me to 
go for a few days early in the shooting sea- 
son." 

" I do not like Mrs. Archer, she is so odi- 
ously proud; canyon not go without me?" 
said Eleanor. 

" Not very well, I think." 

" But I recollect I really cannot go, for I 
wrote anothOT letter yesterday, after your kind 
permission, to Julia Clifford, and fixed that 
very week for her coming here. Of course I 
did not propose Captain Manners escorting 
her down, as you did not wish it." 

" You were right, Eleanor, and I suppose 
you must remain at home to receive your 
friends. I do not wish you to find Woodside 
Manor dull, though you do appear to think 
me so tyrannical. Suppose your uncle and 
aunt take this opportunity of paying their 
visit to you. It was arranged, you know, that 
they were to come here this autumn, and the 
present would be the most suitable time, for I 
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shall have several men coming here to shoot, 
and my acquaintance with ladies is not 
great, so I shall be glad if you will get as 
many of them as you like to make up a plea- 
sant party." 

" Maude I shall be delighted to have at any 
time, she is quite presentable in society, but 
my uncle and aunt — I do not know that they 
would like it, the life would be so strange to 
them." 

" Never mind that, I wish them to be 
asked ; I shall write a few lines myself to Mr. 
Feme." 

Eleanor was surprised, for she knew her hus- 
band's opinion of Mr. and Mrs. Feme, but 
she did not at present think it expedient to 
oppose him; and she felt very doubtful 
whether anything would induce her uncle to 
leave home now the " year was on the turn," 
a season that had ever peculiar horrors for 
him. 

Happily for Eleanor she did not guess that 
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this sudden desire for their society on Lord 
Thombury's part had its origin in the idea 
that they would be a check upon her beha- 
viour, guards over her when he should be 
obliged to be absent, and spies at the same time, 
in case her love for admiration might lead to 
any flirtations on the part of the guests he was 
obliged to entertain. Eleanor would much 
rather have allowed her uncle and aunt to 
remain in the seclusion of Norrington, but she 
had no choice in the matter. Lord Thombury 
wrote a very polite invitation to Mr. Feme, 
and Eleanor echoed it very coldly, and sorely 
against her will as far as they were con- 
cerned. 

Maude was delighted at the prospect of 
meeting her cousin again ; she longed to see 
with her own eyes whether she was really 
happy, whether all that glittered was really 
gold. She had not felt half satisfied with 
Eleanor's letters ; she sought in vain in them 
for the evidence of a thankful and contented 
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spirit, calm and tranquil in the sense of its 
happiness. 

Full they were of long descriptions of the 
house and grounds, of splendid pieces of new 
furniture, of the works of art collected in their 
continental tour, and of histories of the 
neighbours who had been to pay their respects 
to Lady Thombury ; and of the different com- 
pliments which had been paid her, all, to be 
sure, prefaced with, " I am sure my dear 
Maude will be pleased to hear that I was pro- 
nounced by everyone to be looking exceed- 
ingly well, &c., &c." 

All this was natural enough, but Maude's 
warm sensitive heart was ever looking for 
something more ; some hint, ever so slight, of 
the sympathy of two hearts, which must 
now and henceforth be all in all to each 
other. 

Mr. and Mrs. Feme had a long consultation 
whether they should accept the invitation or 
not. 
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" The expense of the journey/' sighed Mrs. 
Feme. 

" The draughts at the railway station," 
groaned her husband. 

'' Oh I papa," said Maude, " it is such 
lovely weather, and the journey is not so long, 
you will have no night air ; you can wrap up 
well, and will be there comfortably in time 
for dinner." 

"Eleanor will send a close carriage for 
me, I suppose." 

" She will be sure to think of that, papa." 

" I don't know, for yoimg people of the pre- 
sent day are so exceedingly thoughtless. I 
dare say now she will not think of having the 
carriage aired, and the beds too — oh dear! 
One can never be sure what risks one maybe 
running when one goes away from one's own 
fireside. I do not think I can venture." 

"Eleanor will be so disappointed if you do 
not go, papa. I am surd it will give her so 
much pleasure to welcome you, andi Lord 
Thombury writes so kindly. I shoidd not 
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wonder if a little change of air would be just 
the thing for you now, and Eleanor knows all 
your ways so well. What do you say, mam- 
ma?" 

"Well, I think we may go," said Mrs. 
Feme, after a deep cogitation. "I have a 
great mind to shut up the house, and allow 
Jane and Fanny to take the opportunity of visit- 
ing their relations. I know they are desirous of 
doing so, and it will save their keep ; those 
girls eat so enormously it is quite ruinous, and 
without my superintendence everything would 
go to ruin. I daresay Miss Hastings or Mrs. 
Ferris mil let Tom have his tea with them on 
half holidays." 

Maude's heart was gladdened at length by 
the intelligence that the invitation was to be 
accepted. She felt more than unusually 
anxious now to leave Norrington for a while, 
as she could no longer disguise from herself 
the admiration of Mr. Hastings, which she had 
been the last person in the neighbourhood to 
discover. 
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All that was high and estimable in the cha- 
racter of Mr. Hastings touched an answering 
chord in the heart of Maude Feme. She was 
fully alive to his worth, and to the many ex- 
cellencies of his character, and she had a mind 
and understanding capable of appreciating all. 
She felt that to save him the pain, that she 
foresaw must come sooner or later, she would 
do anything, bear anything for herself — any- 
thing but one. 

She could not return the love which she 
knew was given to her. And why could she 
not do so ? why might not the esteem and the 
reverence she felt for him now, change by and 
bye into a warmer feeling? Oh, Maude, 
Maude I why that deep flush over brow and 
neck when you ask yourself that question ? 
Why does that pale and melancholy face of 
Charles Stafford ever rise to your remem- 
brance when you think of Frank Hastings, 
with his gay smile and cheerfiil voice. 

The force of association you think, the me- 
mory of last year, the power of contrast ; any- 
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thing — ^you dare not own even to yourself, that 
the chances are that last year Mr. Hastings 
might not have sued in vain, that those walks 
and long conversations on the beach at St. 
Leonards too often recur to your memory. Ah ! 
you think, poor deluded Maude, it is so plea- 
sant to help to console anyone who is in such 
trouble, to watch over one who has been so 
ill, to help to restore that feeling of trust and 
confidence in woman's friendship and truth 
which has been so rudely shaken. 

Amidst the various mazes of Maude's dream- 
ings one thing became clear to her, that it 
would be the wisest thing she could do to 
leave Norrington for a while ; and then, she 
thought, " when I return home I will not go 
to the Rectory so often, I will behave differ- 
ently to Mr. Hastings. He may think me 
altered, spoilt by being in gayer society — ^any- 
thing — if he will only not think so well of 
me," as if the mischief was not already gone 
too far. 

"This really is a fine place," said Mr. 
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Feme, as they drove up the long avenue to 
Woodside Manor. 

" that lovely lake !" cried Maude. 

" Ah, that lake is a great mistake," replied 
Mr. Feme, " unwholesome ; I feel the damps 
rising. Pull up the glasses." 

" All r asked Maude. 

"Yes, my dear, all. I wonder Eleanor 
does not see that they fit properly, I am sure 
I feel a draught." 

This source of discomfort did not last long, 
however, as a few minutes brought them to 
the front of the house ; minutes spent by Mrs. 
Feme in collecting about a dozen small par- 
cels from various comers of the carriage, all, 
she said, containing articles of too much value 
to be entrusted to the luggage van. 

" My lady is out riding," said the powdered 
footman, as Maude ran lightly up the broad 
flight of steps, and entered the lofty hall 
where she hoped to be welcomed by Elea- 
nor. " She left word she should be home 
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soon after you came, and she hoped the 
gentleman would make himself comfortable." 
" Very considerate, indeed, of Lady Thorn- 
bury," said Mr. Feme, somewhat pompously ; 
" if you will shew me at once into a room 
where there is no draught, I will rest while the 
luggage is being taken out !" 

Maude felt a little sad, a little disappointed; 
she felt that had she been in Eleanor's place 
she would have given up her ride for one day 
or gone out earlier, that she might have been 
at home to welcome her ; and she felt strange 
and lonely as she followed her father into the 
splendid drawing room. Mrs. Feme remained 
to See everything taken out of the carriage, 
gave orders for the distribution of the boxes, 
and then followed the maid up-stairs to un- 
pack. Maude could not bear to lose the 
first glimpse of Eleanor, and when she had 
seen her father comfortably settled in a 
situation he approved of, she stood at the 
window eagerly watching for her return. 
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When she did arrive, her greeting was warm 
and affectionate. 

" Dearest Maude, welcome to Woodside 
Manor I How happy it makes me to see you 
here. Uncle Frederick, I hope you are not 
too tired to have an appetite for your dinner? 
My aunt, I suppose, is as usual — ^busy ?'' 

" She is unpacking, my dear Eleanor, thank 
you ; I have borne the journey as well as I 
could have expected; what a lovely place 
you have herel'' 

" You shall see more of it to-morrow, 
uncle. Maude will you come up-stairs and 
get ready for dinner ? Lord Thornbury does 
not like to be kept waiting.'' 

"And have you learnt to be punctual, 
Eleanor?" said Maude, laughing; ''that 
would indeed be a miracle.'' 

" It is necessary in an establishment such 
as this," said Eleanor, in her grandest Lady 
Thornbury tone, and Maude felt a little 
abashed. 
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" I hope Lord Thombury is well ?" she 
asked, suddenly awakening to the remembra^ice 
that no one of the party had inquired for, or 
even mentioned, his lordship. 

" He is very well, thank you ; you will see 
him at dinner ; don't be long, Maude, though 
I know you never are, but do not let my aunt 
be too long,'' and with another kiss she left 
Maude in her pretty room, the view from 
which was so lovely that she felt inclined to 
draw down the blinds that she might not be 
tempted to linger too long in the contempla- 
tion of its beauties. '^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 



" What hast here ?— ballads ?*' 

Winter Night's Tale. 

The visit to Woodside Manor was one of 
great enjoyment to Maude. A new and very 
lovely country, which Eleanor lionized to 
perfection; a spacious and picturesque park 
with splendid specimens of timber, especially 
grand old Spanish chesnuts, whose branches 
swept the ground; trees which Maude de- 
lighted in sketching from every point of view ; 
gardens and hot-houses in which the rarest 
and most splendid exotics were collected, 
were all sources of unmixed pleasure to her. 
And Eleanor fully shared in her cousin's de- 
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light ; it might have been very different, nay, 
certainly it would have been, had their posi- 
tions been reverse!; had Eleanor been the 
visitor, and been called upon to admire and 
rejoice in the possessions of another, but as it 
was, the unfeigned enjoyment and admiration 
felt by Maude for everything, proved the 
most delicate and flattering compliment Lady 
Thombury could have received, and she valued 
it accordingly. 

Lord Thombury, too, was not insensible to 
the winning charm of Maude's gentle smile, 
and of her genuine enthusiasm for all that was 
beautiful in nature and art; and he gave 
himself the trouble to shew her all the trea- 
sures he had collected in several visits to 
Italy, and explained their histories to her so 
kindly and attentively, that Maude was dis- 
posed to consider him one of the most agree- 
able men of her acquaintance. Mrs. Feme, 
too, enjoyed herself, though in a different 
manner ; her mornings were generally spent 
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in the house-keeper's room. That respectable 
functionary, Mrs. Gale, felt greatly flattered 
by the interest Mrs. Feme took in everything 
relating to household matters, and was de- 
lighted to find one who could so truly sympa- 
. thise in her various troubles and anxieties, as 
the responsible head of that large establish- 
ment. Mrs. Feme groaned inwardly at the 
extravagance of some of Mrs. Gale's ideas, but 
after venturing two or three times to hint as 
much, and finding her hints not regarded, she 

m 

said to her husband : 

" You know, my dear, I thought I had bet- 
ter wash my hands of the whole concern. E 
have not to pay for it, I am happy to say, and 
if Eleanor likes to ruin herself in that way I 
cannot help it ; she never asks my advice — it 
would be different if she did. And really 
Mrs. Gale is so considerate and attentive, and 
has offered to make me some preserves, really 
my dear, there is such a profusion of fruit that 
it will be quite a kindness to relieve poor dear 
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Eleanor of some of it, for it will only get 
spoilt, I feel sure, if I don't have it !'' 

Miss CliflFord joined the party at the ap- 
pointed time, and three or four gentlemen. 
Lord Thombury took care to take them away 
from the house as much as possible, and, truth 
to tell, being gentlemen rather past the meri- 
dian of life, and being pretty well worked by 
their host, either in shooting or inspecting 
farm improvements-, &c., all the morning ; 
when evening arrived, after a good dinner, 
they were generally so well disposed for tak- 
ing things easily, that Lord Thombury soon 
found there was nothing to fear in the way of 
flirtation, as even Eleanor's brilliant voice 
often failed to rouse them from the enjoy- 
ment of the dolce far niente. Lord Thombury 
began to think at last that the perils of 
society were not so great as he had antici- 
pated, and that Eleanor seemed well- 
suited for the position of hostess. He 
gradually relaxed his watchful observation of 
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her, and left her more at liberty than he had 
done at all since their marriage. 

Eleanor could not help feeling this a great 
relief; it seemed sometimes rather strange to 
Maude to hear Eleanor say with a gay laugh : 

" Thank goodness we have got rid of the 
gentlemen for the day 1 now, Maude, what 
shall we do ? Where shall we go, Julia?'' 

" Do not let us go out until after luncheon,'' 
said Julia Clifford to her on one occasion. 
"Herbert Manners has written to say that 
he is visiting his uncle at Greenhill, and hopes 
to come over and spend the morning here. 
He adds, ' Do your utmost to put Lady Thorn- 
bury into a benevolent frame of mind, for I 
have set my heart on hearing 'A che la morte' 
agam. 

"Very well," said Eleanor, "we will not 

go beyond the garden, at least, you and Maude 

need not," she added, hesitating a little. 

" Perhaps I may be obliged to go into War- 

rendale for a little shopping." 
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" O, you will not be so cruel, Eleanor, let 
tlie shopping wait. I daresay Herbert will 
not stay long. You used to be such friends. 
You will not surely disappoint him." 

Eleanor suflfered herself to be persuaded to 
remain at home, and Captain Manners shewed 
great delight at meeting her again. 

Song followed song in quick succession; 
first of all Eleanor sang alone two or three 
songs by especial request, then Herbert Man- 
ners' s fine bass voice joined in, and duets were 
hunted out one after another. 

" Oh ! I am in despair," said Captain Man- 
ners, when Eleanor said they must positively 
stop and go into luncheon, as she was nearly 
famished. 

" Must I be disappointed of my favourite, 
' Eobert, toi que j'aime ?' " 

^' I promise it after luncheon, if you will 
only give me a little rest now," said Eleanor, 
laughing, "but you are really unreasonable 
in your demands. Suppose," she said, 
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speaking in a low tone for Ms especial benefit, 
" Suppose I deliver you over now to Julia and 
Maude — ^you have scarcely heard Maude sing, 
and she is much improved/' 

" O, spare me/' he cried, making a grimace, 
" after enjoying the music of the spheres, do 
you think I could content myself with any 
substitute ? I have better taste than that. I 
know Julia's voice of old. No ! Lady Thorn- 
bury, yours or none!" 

The piano was soon in requisition again, 
and the duets were resumed until Eleanor 
began to wish that her visitor would take his 
departure. 

He did so at last, to her great relief, for she 
felt really alarmed lest Lord Thornbury should 
come home, and find them in the midst of 
their most sentimental duets, and she felt 
positively nervous at the sound of every foot- 
step. She was spared that trouble, however, 
and could not help giving a little sigh of re- 
lie when she saw him riding away down the 
avenue. 
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Eleanor returned to the piano, and busied 
herself for a few minutes in silence, turning 
over the music, and putting back into the port- 
folio all the duets she had been singing with 
Captain Manners. 

" Maude, Julia,^' she said, bending her head 
down lower over the music to hide the blush 
that crimsoned her face; "I have a little 
scheme in my head, will you help me to carry 
it out? In the first place, I wish no one, not 
even Lord Thombury, to know of our practice 
this morning ; indeed, I would rather not men- 
tion Captain Manners's visit at all." 

" Ah ! I see," said Julia, *' you intend a 
grand surprise, and you will come out with 
some duet, to astonish the world. I will not 
mention it. I wish you had told Herbert; 
but if he should meet Lord Thombury he will 
be sure to tell all ! How tiresome I Had I 
not better write to him, and say so ?" 

" It would be a good plan, I think," said 
Eleanor. 

" What a treat it has been," said Maude, 
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" to listen to those lovely duets. But I thought 
you told me that Lord Thornbury did not like 
your singing with Captain Manners in 
London ?" 

"He did not then, certainly. He was, I 
suppose, rather vexed that he could not sing 
with me himself; but now, of course, I can 
do as I like." 

" Eeally, Eleanor, do you know, I thought 
you scarcely acted with your usual considera- 
tion," said Miss Clifford, looking up from her 
embroidery. " Poor Herbert evidently ex- 
pected to have been invited to stay to dinner, 
for the sake of ' auld lang syne,' and instead 
of that you seemed to me positively as if you 
wished to get rid of him." 

" Perhaps I did," said Eleanor, laughing, 
and blushing a little as she spoke. " He shall 
be asked soon, Julia, for your sake, if not for 
his own; but we have a large party to-day." 

Julia still felt a little aggrieved, but was 
silent ; and Eleanor called Maude to come up 
stairs with her. 
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"What shall you wear this evening, 
Maude?'' she inquired. "Something pretty, 
I hope ; I want you to look your best, who 
knows what may be the result ?'' 

Maude laughed and said : — 

" I must wear the dress I had for your wed- 
ding, it is still my best.'' 

" Oh I that must be horridly old-fashioned; 
come and let me look at it." 

Eleanor threw open the door of Maude's 
room, and on the bed lay displayed in its fall 
shiny folds, a dress of white silk. 

" It is Lord Thombury's present as well as 
mine," said Eleanor, in answer to Maude's 
look of astonished inquiry ; " it has been made 
from a dress of your own, so it will surely fit, 
and you must wear it this evening." 

" O, Eleanor, how kind of you both. How 
pretty it is — ^thank you, again and again — ^and 
do tell Lord Thombury how much I am 
obliged to him. I know he does not like to 
be thanked for any kindness, but he must not 
think me ungrateful." 
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We have been somewhat neglectftil of Mr. 
Feme, but to say the truth, he was not much 
regarded at Woodside Manor, and when com- 
fortably established in the library after break- 
fast with a supply of newspapers and a novel, 
he generally vegetated there till dinner time, 
unless Maude tempted him out by the assur- 
ance that the wind was west, and the air like 
summer. 

Mrs Feme found plenty to do ; she had 
brought nearly all her stock of dresses with 
her, and many were the consultations she held 
with Eleanor's maid, as to the possibility of 
remodelling them after the pattern of Lady 
Thombury's, till that smart damsel was nearly 
in despair, and often, I am afraid, caused the 
servants' hall to echo with laughter, as she re- 
counted some of Mrs. Feme's devices to " gar 
auld claithes look amaist as well as new." 

Mrs. Feme greatly enjoyed a party, when 
she was spared the expense and trouble of 
giving it herself, and she arrayed herself with 
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great satisfaction for the occasion of Lady 
Thonibury's first dinner. Eleanor and Maude 
had with much difficulty persuaded her to wear 
her best dress. 

" I am perfectly aware it is not the thing," 
she said, " I am in my dear niece's house, 
and in a measure at home, and it has always 
been allowed to be good taste not to be too 
smart in one's own house, in order not to 
eclipse your guests." 

" No danger of that, aunt," said Eleanor ; 
'' besides, if, as I fear, you will be leaving me 
so soon, you may not have another opportunity 
of wearing it here." 

This last argument prevailed, and Mrs. 
Feme looked like other people that evening. 
Maude's white silk fitted to admiration, and a 
red rose in her dark hair completed her adorn- 
ment. 

Eleanor felt proud of her beauty and grace, 
as she marked the sensation she produced, 

" My cousin. Miss Feme," she said, in 
answer to a question addressed to her by a tall 
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stately lady in black velvet. " Maude, Mrs. 
Archer wishes to make your acquaintance." 

Mrs. Archer made room for Maude on the 
sofa by her side, and they were soon in con- 
versation, Maude's timidity quickly vanishing 
under the beaming eyes and sweet smile. 

" What can Eleanor mean by thinking her 
cold and proud,'' thought Maude to herself. 

The dinner passed as such dinners usually 
do. Mr. Feme's usual state of wonderment 
at the insane way in which people treated 
their insides was not diminished as the rich 
dishes were handed round, and indeed, once 
or twice, he was on the point of sending a 
message round to Maude to entreat her to be 
careful. 

" Manners is down at Greenhill again," ob- 
served one of the party to Lord Thornbury, 
" I half expected to have seen him here to- 
night." 

" I did not know of his being in the neigh- 
bourhood," said Lord Thornbury. " Miss Glif- 
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ford, you did not tell me of your cousin's ar- 
rival." 

" I had not heard of it long/' said Julia, 
glancing at Lady Thornbury, who turned her 
head quickly, and became deeply engaged in 
a conversation with her neighbour. 

Eleanor felt her cheeks glow, and was glad 
to give the signal for retiring to the drawing- 
room. Unfortunately, however, the dreaded 
subject was not yet at rest, and the explosion 
came from the quarter where she could least 
have expected it. 

Eleanor had been singing one or two songs, 
and was standing chatting gaily to a group of 
gentlemen, of whom her husband was one, 
when Mr. Feme suddenly exclaimed from his 
seat by the fire : 

" By the bye, Eleanor, who was that sing- 
ing with you this morning ?'' 

Eleanor started, but replied after a minute's 
hesitation : 

" Maude was trying some duets with me, I 
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did not tliink you could hear us in the library ; 
I hope we did not disturb you ?'' 

'' No, no !" replied Mr. Feme, whom Elea- 
nor would have rejoiced to smother with a 
sofa cushion if it had been possible ; " it was 
a man's voice I heard, a very fine bass. I did 
not know Lord Thornbury sang, he never 
favours us.'' 

" Who was singing with you this morning," 
said Lord Thornbury, going up to Eleanor ; 
" tell me, or I will ring for the footman this 
instant !" 

" Do not look so astonished," said Eleanor, 
trying to laugh off her embarrassment ; " it 
was only Captain Manners, who called to see 
Julia." 

" Oh, Lord Thornbury," said Miss Clifford, 
" what a pity ! You were not to have known 
anything about it. Lady Thornbury intended 
to have given you a pleasant surprise." 

" She has succeeded as well as she could 
wish," said his lordship, with a lowering 
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brow and compressed lip ; " she has succeeded 
as to the surprise, the pleasure is another 
thing." 

He turned away and left them, but for Elea- 
nor the enjoyment of the evening was gone, 
and she went through the remainder of her 
duties as hostess with a visible effort, which 
soon attracted Maude's notice. 

" Ah I what is the matter with Eleanor," 
she said, " I fear she is ill." 

" Do not ask her now, Miss Feme," said Mrs. 
Archer, placing her hand on Maude's arm 
as she attempted to move, "do not speak 
to her just now. You look astonished at 
my boldness, but I think Lord Thombury 
said something that vexed her, and she 
might not like it to be remarked." 

Maude's large grey eyes met those of Mrs. 
Archer with such a troubled anxious expres- 
sion, Mrs. Archer read in them such deep af- 
fection, such earnest sadness, that she felt she 
had met with one who shared her own 
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anxiety for the future of the lovely Lady 
Thombury. 

" Do not look at me so sadly, dear Miss 
Feme, I hope all will be well, soon ; but it is 
natural for me to be anxious. I loved Lord 
Thombury 's first wife, almost as if she were 
my daughter; I watched her fade away day by 
day without the possibility of aiding her. I 
know too little of your cousin to venture to 
give her a hint, but you might do it. And 
oh ! Miss Feme, entreat her to be careful how 
she ever gives Lord Thornbury the slightest 
grounds for jealousy. It is his great failing. 
I heard the name of Captain Manners men- 
tioned, and it was that which seemed to give 
offence.'' 

"Ah! then I believe I know it all," said 
Maude. *' Poor Eleanor !" and the tears stole 
one by one down her cheek. 

A few days afterwards Lord Thombury 
came hurriedly into the drawing-room, where 
the other ladies were sitting at work, and en- 
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quired if they had seen Lady Thornbury 
lately. 

" I think she said she was going down to 
{he hot-houses/' said Maude, " shall I call 
her?'' 

" I will find her myself, thank you," he re- 
plied, and left them for the garden. " Elea- 
nor was not in the hot-houses, and on enquiring 
of the gardener if he had seen her, he replied 
that her ladyship was walking with a gentle- 
man in the long walk." 

" A gentleman I do you know who he is?" 

" No, my lord, I think he is quite a stranger 
in these parts." 

Lord Thornbury hurried in the du-ection of 
the long walk, his whole soul filled with the 
idea that he should find the obnoxious Cap- 
tain Manners, and working himself up into a 
high state of indignation. Yes! there they 
were, the two figures, he heard them laughing 
and talking. Eleanor's old merry laugh, 
which he so seldom heard now-a-days — ^they 
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turned, and in another moment Lord Thom- 
bury's mind was relieved by the apparition 
of Tom Feme. 

" Here is a brave young gentleman/' said 
Eleanor, "he has two day's holiday, and 
spends his time and his freedom in coming to 
see us." 

" Shan't I catch it," said Tom—" I can't 
be back in time anyhow before school begins 
the day after to-morrow, and I am determined 
to have one whole day here." 

" Glad to see you, Tom," said Lord Thorn- 
bury, feeling unusually amiable, "how sur- 
prised your father will be." 

" Oh dear I " sighed Tom, " must mamma 
knowik, can't I keep out of her sight?" 

" I am afraid not," said Eleanor, " but we 
will not let her scold you, you shall enjoy 
your holiday now you have come so far 
for it." 

" Eleanor, listen one moment — do you mind 
my calling you Eleanor ? Mr. Ferris said it 
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would be as much as my head was worth to 
call you anything but Lady Thombury, and 
I am afraid I shall forget sometimes.'' 

" Call me Eleanor/' she said, " and let me 
fancy old times are come back again." Lord 
Thombury looked sharply at her, but she re- 
turned his glance undauntedly and he said 
nothing. 

Tom's arrival caused a great sensation. 
Mrs. Feme was indignant at his throwing 
away a tip some friends had given him in such 
a piece of folly as a visit to Woodside Manor 
for only two days. She did not think it 
would answer at all. Mr. Feme was afraid 
he would eat too much, and spoil his digestion 
for life. 

Maude alone was delighted, and Eleanor 
too, was pleased to have to display her 
grandeur, even in the eyes of a school 
boy. 

"Who do you think I met at the station," 
said Tom in the midst of dinner. 
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" Who was it/' asked Mr. Feme, ^' any one 
who enquired for me ? '' 

"No, Eleanor, it was Mr. Stafford, you re- 
member him don't you? we used to see him 
so often, but he looks so ill. I don't think 
you would have known him again — ^but he 
asked for you, when I told him where I was 
going." 

" He has been very ill," said Maude, hoping 
to relieve her cousin, who she saw could 
scarcely swallow her dinner. 

" Take some wine. Lady Thombury, you are 
choking," said her husband in a stern voice. 

She made a violent effort and drank 
the wine, but Tom continued, in his uncon- 
sciousness. " He seemed so sad, not at all as 
he used to be, and I asked him why he never 
came to Oak Cottage now, and he said per- 
haps he should come some day, he would 
have come now, only he heard we were all 
out, and I begged him to come on here with 
me. I said, I was sure you would be glad to 
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see him, Eleanor, for you used to be such 
friends, but he only said he could not come, 
and looked sadder than ever/' 

Once again as Maude was preparing to re- 
tire for the night she started at Eleanor's well 
known tap at her door. Once again, the 
beautiful and envied Lady Thornbury threw 
herself on the rug, leant her head on Maude's 
knees, and burst into a passion of tears. " Tell 
me all, Maude, tell me all ; is it for my sake 
that he is pining away, and weak and ill — I 
must know, does he forgive me? Oh! he 
cannot, I have blighted his life." 

Maude tried to soothe her, she stroked the 
longhair back from her cold forehead, and 
kissed her tenderly. 

'' Dearest, do not grieve so," she said. " It 
was a trial hard to bear no doubt, but the 
worst is over now, and Charles Stafford is not 
the man to sit down contented with his sor- 
row, and nurse it till it kills him. He will 
get better in time, and doubtless he forgives 
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you, and the best medicine for him now 
would be to hear of your happiness/' 

"Happiness!" sighed Eleanor, "no that 
is gone for ever I Oh ! Maude, if you had 
heard what Lord Thombury has been saying 
to me, you could not mock me with a men-' 
tion of happiness. You know we are not 
happy.'' 

" O try and be happy, dear Eleanor, I think 
you might be so yet," sobbed Maude. 

" I must not stay," said Eleanor, starting 
up. " He is calling me" — she dashed away 
her tears, and left the room. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Alas 1 they had been friends in youth. 

Coleridge. 



The guests had all departed from Woodside 
Manor, and Lord and Lady Thomburj once 
more found themselres alone, and dependent 
on their own resources for amusement, when 
the annual grand Chrysanthemum Show at 
the Crystal Palace, was advertised in very at- 
tractive form in the Times ; and as Woodside 
Manor was within an easy distance of Syden- 
ham, Eleanor proposed their going to see 
them one day, a proposal to which Lord 
Thombury readily agreed, and they were in 
full discussion as to which day would be most 
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convenient for the purpose, when the post- 
bag was brought in, and Maude's handwriting 
at once attracted Eleanor's attention, as hav- 
ing heard from her a very few days before, 
she feared there must be something the 
matter by her writing again so unusually 
soon. She hastily opened the envelope, and ran 
through its contents, which were as follows : 

" Dearest Eleanor, I feel sure of your true 
S3nnpathy in my present unhappiness, and 
after the many kind assurances received from 
Lord Thombury as well as yourself, that you 
wish me to consider Woodside a second home, 
I am so soon going to take advantage of it, 
by asking you to receive me on Thursday, 
next, as circumstances have occurred here 
which make me most desirous of quitting Nor- 
rington for a time, though I am only just 
returned ; but lest you should imagine the 
reason of more importance than it is, if I leave 
it in mystery, 1 must confide in you, know- 
ing how entirely I may rely on your secresy. 
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For many weeks past I have been somewhat 
apprehensive of that which has now occurred, 
and I can, with truth, say I have done every- 
thing in my power to avert the crisis, ever 
since my fears were excited ; however, Mr. 
Hastings has made proposals of marriage to 
to me, but there is no warmer response in my 
own heart than a warm friendship, which has 
always existed, and I feel quite sure there 
never will be — and this I have told him. He 
is most generous and noble, and quite exone- 
rates me from any coquetry in the matter; but 
he seems sadly cut up, which is painftd, of 
course, to me, and you can fancy how much 
happier I should be away from the scene just 
now, as Mr. H. is obliged to remain, being the 
clergyman of the parish. 

" Please not to make any reference to the 
subject when we meet ; but may I come to 
you next Thursday ? 

" Your affectionate cousin, 

"Maude Ferne. 

" Oak Cottage, Monday evening." 
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Lord Thornbury was despotic in the matter 
of letters, and always insisted on reading 
those of his wife, or at all events, in claiming 
the right to do so, whether he took the 
trouble to wade through the various effusions 
or not, but he never missed any of Maude's, so 
that Eleanor passed it to him as soon as she 
had finished reading it. 

" Oh I by all means ask her to come, Elea- 
nor," said Lord Thornbury, as he gave it back 
to his wife ! " but why on earth does she re- 
fuse him?" 

" Maude has always had rather peculiar 
views about marriage, as she fancies she ought 
to feel herself desperately in love before she 
would even engage herself to any one," re- 
plied Lady Thornbury. 

" Well, she is quite right in that respect, 
Eleanor; but surely Hastings must have 
managed badly not to have secured her affec- 
tions before he proposed, and your cousin is 
by no means a flirt, I am sure." 

VOL. II. p 
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"No! indeed she is not; but you see the 
great intimacy between them from Maude's 
childhood, had rendered the boundary line 
between friendship and love very faint, I sup- 
pose. I wish she could have accepted him, 
as she would make an admirable clergyman's 
wife." 

" Perhaps she may come round in time," 
suggested Lord Thornbury. 

"She may certainly, Algernon ; but I do not 
fancy she will, as Maude generally knows her 
own mind, and is very determined in most 
matters ; however, one can never answer for 
other people." 

" But did you not hint at some attachment 
to Mr. Stafford, of whom your cousin Tom 
was talking the day he came, and about 
whom you both seemed so interested," said 
Lord Thornbury. " I felt horridly jealous of 
him myself one day, in the drawing room, at 
Bolton Park, when you seemed conftised at 
the mention of his name ; do you remember ?" 
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Eleanor's colour died away, but she had 
learnt the necessity of self-control, and could 
now hear him referred to with tolerable com- 
posure, so she replied, calmly : 

" Oh I no real love making passed between 
them; but Maude was evidently more than 
commonly interested in him ; but do let us 
decide on Saturday next for the Crystal 
Palace, so that Maude can go with us ?" 

"Well, Saturday will suit me very well, 
indeed better than an earlier day;'' and so it 
was fixed. 

Eleanor rejoiced much in the prospect of 
her cousin's society, as since the departure of 
her friends, her mornings had been chiefly 
passed in solitude, as Lord Thombury was a 
keen sportsman, and was much occupied with 
his gun ; and her reply to Maude's letter was 
the promise of a hearty welcome on Thursday, 
signifying her intention of driving to the 
Warrendale Station to meet her, where she 
was accordingly found awaiting the arrival of 
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the train on the appointed afternoon, and as 
soon as the affectionate greeting had been ex- 
changed, and they had started homewards, 
Eleanor ventured to express some regret for 
the cause of her speedy return, amidst her 
own rejoicings at seeing her; but finding that 
any reference to the subject distressed her 
cousin, she promised it should be a sealed 
mattei between them. 

Lord Thombury received her with much 
cordiality, when Maude came down ready 
dressed for dinner that evening, and was quite 
pleased at the gleeful enthusiasm she mani- 
fested when Eleanor told her of the Crystal 
Palace scheme. 

Saturday morning proved bright and clear, 
but chilly enough to warrant a considerable 
amount of wraps for the journey, and the trio 
started in very high spirits after an early 
luncheon, and reached the Palace before three 
o'clock, where they found their expectations 
more than realised in the show of chrysanthe- 
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mums and pompones. These were ranged in 
most artistic manner, as to height and colour, 
reflecting great credit on the skill of the ma- 
nager of the floral department. 

Some of the flowers were gigantic in size 
and magnificent in colour, and connoisseurs 
delighted in the perfection to which the less 
conspicuous pompones had been brought; 
and our trio rejoiced in having seen this won- 
derful display in its full beauty, before any 
frost had marred the delicate colouring of the 
blossoms. 

Maude was in a state of rapture amongst 
her favourite flowers, as the collection eclipsed 
any she had ever seen ; but on her companions 
suggesting a turn in the nave, as the great 
organ was pealing forth Mendelssohn's Wed- 
ding March, she accompanied them. 

Imagine the sensations of two of the party 
as they were slowly promenading, when Charles 
Stafford suddenly turned out of one of the side 
courts full upon them. There was no possible 
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escape for either of them, but Eleauor held 
out a trembling hand, nervously murmuring 
some words of recognition, but recalling her 
scattered senses in time to introduce him to 
Lord Thornbur J, who had not failed to note 
his wife's agitation, or the deadly pallor which 
came over Charles Stafford's countenance, 
though this was the only way in which he 
betrayed himself. 

Maude tried to improve matters by asking 
him if he had come there for the same purpose 
as themselves, namely, to see the lovely masses 
of chrysanthemums ; to which he replied in 
the affirmative ; when Eleanor, who had soon 
schooled herself into composure, proposed 
their all returning to the immediate object of 
attraction together. Lady Thombury walked 
on in silence, hanging on her husband's arm, 
and Maude followed with Charles, each of the 
four being in a disturbed state of mind, be- 
neath the exterior calmness of demeanour. 
Lord Thornbury broke the silence by suggest- 
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ing that it would be only kind to leave the 
long-parted friends to themselves for a while, 
if an opportunity offered of doing so. This 
was said in a semi-whisper to Eleanor, who 
was only too glad to parry off a suspicion 
which she had read in her husband's scruti- 
nizing glance at her face, and she feared her 
agitation in meeting Charles Stafford could 
not have escaped his vigilance, so she pro- 
posed to Maude remaining herself with Lord 
Thombury on one of the seats, whilst she and 
her companion went flower gazing, a proposi- 
tion which they readily acceded to, as Charles 
Stafford was quite as anxious to find himself 
alone with Maude, as Lord Thombury was to 
get rid of him ; but the glorious hues of the 
chrysanthemums were quite lost upon the 
friends as they wandered amongst them, and 
their splendour seemed quite to have faded 
from Maude's mind. 

" Does Lord Thornbury know all. Miss 
Feme," earnestly asked Charles, the moment 
they were beyond earshot. 
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" Alas, no ! " replied Maude, " he is quite 
ignorant of anything tangible, though he seems 
always imagining that there is some mystery 
about Eleanor before he knew her, and I am 
very much afraid she betrayed herself just 
now." 

" The meeting was so sudden and unex- 
pected to me," said Charles, ^' and I would 
have avoided it had it been possible." 

A chill passed through Maude's frame at 
these words, as she could not help secretly 
rejoicing to meet him again, under any cir- 
cumstances ; but she answered by inquiring 
if he had any intention of returning to Bar- 
badoes, now that his health was recruited. 

" Yes, I sail next week. And as all comers 
of the earth are much the same to me now, 
even that change is something to look forward 
to ; but. Miss Feme, I was intending to write 
to you before leaving England, to ask a favour 
of you; may I?" 

" Oh ! anything in my power, Mr. Stafford, 
I will do for you with pleasure." 
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" Will you then write to me sometimes, and 
tell me all about yourselves, and how Lady 
Thombury gets on, as, entre nous^ I have 
serious fears, from what I have lately heard, 
for her future happiness/' 

Maude almost shuddered as she gave the re- 
quired promise, first making the condition that 
she might acquaint her parents with the agree- 
ment, and telling him of the awkwardness she 
had sometimes felt in preserving the secret of 
his being in England from them, before Tom 
had accidentally mentioned having seen 
him. 

Charles smiled, as he said : — 

" How sorry I am, dear Maude — may I call 
you so in remembrance of the past ? — (per- 
mission was gladly given). How sorry I am 
that T did not release you from the bond of 
secrecy when we parted at Hastings, as when 
once my sister knew I was in England, there 
was no longer any necessity for mystery.'' 

Maude smilingly assured him of her perfect 
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willingness to endure any inconvenience it had 
caused her, adding : — 

" I have something to send you ; but not 
knowing your address at Sydenham, have 
kept it locked up in readiness for any chance. 
Will you give me your direction?'* 

" May I ask what it is you have to send 
me, Maude?" 

" My cousin, some time ago, gave an eme- 
rald ring into my care, to return to you, and 
I have Ibeen wishing so much to kxiow where 
you were, that I might do so." 

A deep sigh escaped her companion, aixd 
Maude could not resist relating the scene of 
Eleanor's parti^g with it, which seemed a tne- 
lancholy satisfaction to him. After a short 
pause Charles Stafford said : — 

"Promise me not to be offended, dear 
Maude, if I beg you to a<5cept that little ring, 
as a memento of the friendship now, I trui^t, 
fairly .established between us. Never shall I 
forget your kind and sisterly sympathy ; and 
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do let me have the pleasing reflection that one 
warm heart takes a real interest in my welfare, 
and this will remind you to do so." 

Maude was confused at first, and something 
in the <^alm words of iriendship jarred on the 
deeper feelings, against which she had vainly 
striven ; but a low-spoken 

" Thank you, Mr. Staflford ; if you really 
wish it I will keep it ; but you must remember 
it is yours whenever you may wish to reclaim 
it.'' 

Such «vas the outward mode of accepting 
what she inwardly resolved never to place on 
her own finger. 

She now proposed returning to Lord and 
Lady Thombury, who might be wondering at 
their prolonged absence, and Charles Stafford 
promised to write before he sailed, to intro- 
duce the correspondence, and to give Maude 
his new address in the Island. 

^* You seem to have been quite fascinated 
with those flowers," observed Lord Thorn- 
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bury, as they came up to the bench on which 
he and Eleanor were lounging, with a look at 
Maude ; and then turning to Charles, he con- 
tinued — " I suppose you do not get many of 
om- autumn flowers in the West Indies?" 

A short, but courteous answer was all that 
Charles offered, and suddenly remembering an 
appointment with his own party in one of the 
galleries, he bowed his adieux, and was soon 
lost amid the crowd of flower-worshippers. 

The sound of the clock striking five re- 
minded the party that the carriage was to be 
in readiness at that hour. The long drive 
home was a very silent one, and Lord Thorn- 
bury expressed his fears that the ladies had 
over-exerted themselves, and were very tired. 
Eleanor made several efforts to rouse herself, 
but fairly failed, and Maude pleaded that 
even a short time in the Crystal Palace always 
wearied her more than anything, but she 
hoped to feel brighter after dinner. 

They reached home only just in time for a 
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rapid toilette, and Eleanor felt quite glad that 
the rector of the parish was coming to dine 
with them, as it would give a turn to her hus- 
band's thoughts, and also secure her a clear 
hour's chat with Maude, to which she was 
looking forward with some impatience and 
anxiety. 

This much-wished-for hour at length ar- 
rived, and the moment the cousins found them- 
selves alone together, Eleanor began : — 

" Oh, Maude, I have been longing so in- 
tensely to hear more about poor Charles. 
How noble he looked, in spite of his cold- 
ness." 

*' But surely, dear Eleanor, you would not 
have had him betray any warmth of manner 
under existing circumstances." 
" Ah, Maude, that is all very well for my calm, 
philosophic cousin ; but I cannot be so cold 
and calculating ; but did he send no message 
tome?" 

" Message, Eleanor ! why what message 
could he send to you as a married woman?" 
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" OL, I hoped, during your long conversa- 
tion, he might have sent me his love and for- 
giveness. He must have seen what I felt on 
meeting him again." 

" But Lord Thombury would not like you 
to be receiving messages from him." 

" Why should Algernon have known, if he 
had sent me a kind message, Maude ? I should 
not have told him." 

" That is the very proof that it would have 
been wrong, dear Eleanor; and Mr. Staf- 
ford is the very last person to act in any 
way contrary to the highest principles of 
honour." 

" You are terribly severe in your notions of 
right and wrong, Maude," angrily exclaimed 
Eleanor. " So I am to conclude that Charles 
is ah-eady quite indiflferent to me." 

" Oh ! no, dear Eleanor, not so ; his aflFec- 
tions were too deeply fixed to have changed*, 
so easily, and he still takes the keenest inte^ 
rest in your welfare^ and I am sure you have 
his best wishes for happiness in the liitare: 
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and now I must tell you what I have hitherto 
felt bound to keep secret." 

And she related all that had passed at St. 
Leonards, though most carefully throwing a 
veil over her own private feelings in con- 
nection with the scene. 

Eleanor was greatly surprised, and sat for 
several minutes in silence, her eyes fixed on 
the carpet. 

" And now, Maude, tell me, do you think 
my husband observed v^j agitation to-day ? 
It was so stupid, but I really could not help 
it" 

" I am very much afraid he did notice it," 
replied Mai;ide, " and if he refers to it do tell 
him all dear — pray do I" 

" It would be quite impossible," returned 
Eleanor, " and I am afraid he would never 
trust me again. Oh ! that I had told him be^ 
fore we married I" 

" That indeed would have been best, but as 
things are, the next best thing is to do so at 
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once, especially as your husband evidently 
suspects something/' 

"But how could I summon up courage, 
dear Maude, after denying the fact ?" 

She then related the scene in the drawing 
room at Bolton Park, before their marriage, 
which caused her cousin's face to assume a 
very sorrowful expression, though after a few 
moments' thought, she said : 

" You will never be easy or happy, dearest 
Eleanor, until your husband knows all." 

The tears were now raining fast from 
Eleanor's eyes, but remembering that the 
gentlemen would soon be coming in, she 
brushed them hastily away, and was busy 
over some bead work when they appeared 
soon after, when Maude purposely engaged 
Lord Thornbury's attention at once, by ask- 
ing him to fulfil a promise of shewing her the 
book of nature-printed Ferns, which was a 
new purchase since her last visit ; and as he 
turned over the leaves for her, Mr. Hudson 
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entered into conversation with Lady Thorn- 
bury, thus giving her full time to recover 
herself in case of any reference being made 
to the events of the day : however, at ten 
o'clock the rector took his leave, and Lord 
Thombury's curiosity was to be restrained no 
longer. 

" Well, Maude, am I to offer my congratu- 
lations on the happy meeting of to-day ? but 
perhaps I am not privileged to ask the ques- 
tion r 

Maude attempted to smile, but it was a 
melancholy effort, as she replied : 

" That is rather a puzzling question. I was 
very glad to meet Mr. Stafford to-day. It is 
always a pleasure to meet old friends.' ' 

" Ah ! but old friends are different things. 
He could not be such a very old friend. Is 
he, Eleanor?" 

A bright blush mantled on her brow, and 
she could not raise her eyes to meet her hus- 
band's searching gaze. 
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" Why Eleanor, one would think Stafford 
had been an attachi of yours, and to say the 
truth, I am not free from suspicions on this 
point,'' and his hvow gi-ew dark and lowering 
as he continued : " and I warn you to deceive 
me no longer if such is the case. Miss 
Feme, I appeal to you, for I will discover 
the truth I Were you ever engaged to Mr. 
Stafford?" 

"I disown your having any right to ask me 
that question, Lord Thornbury, and I must 
beg you will cease to catechise me, when I 
have once told you decidedly that I never 
have been engaged to Mr. Stafford, and 
that I am never likely to be engaged to 
him I" 

" I thank you. Miss Feme, and accept my 
apologies. Now I must ask my wife to ex- 
plain to me one little fact which has lately 
come to my knowledge. Letters directed in 
a lady's, and to all appearance, a young lady's, 
hand- writing, used to be regularly despatched 
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from Oak Cottage, Norrington, at certain in- 
tervals, to a certain Charles StaflEbrd, Esq., in 
Barbadoes. What did such a frequent and 
regular correspondence mean ? or can either 
of you deny the fact ?'' 

Maude now rose, and wishing them good 
night, quitted the room, feeling the crisis must 
now come ; and Eleanor driven to extremity, 
then made an unlimited confession of the 
whole case, only smoothing over some of the 
rough edges by assurances that all remains of 
her first love had vanished before she took her 
marriage vows. 

Oh I Eleanor, how soon they must have 
been revived, then ! 

The domestic atmosphere, however, ap- 
peared quite serene when Maude came down 
to breakfast the following morning ; and on 
the first opportunity of any private talk with 
Eleanor, she discovered that Mr. Ferris had 
given a few venomous hints to Lord Thorn- 
bury about the West Indian correspondence a 
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day or two previously, when Lord Thornbury 
had seen him on business, and his wife's loss 
of self-possession, although almost momentary, 
in the Crystal Palace, had added fiiel to the 
fire, until he resolved to set his doubts at rest 
in one way or another before the evening 
closed. 

Eleanor seemed relieved by the explanation, 
altho' it had been extorted from her, but was 
very guarded in her manner, when a few 
mornings after she recognised Charles Staf- 
ford's hand- writing among the contents of the 
post bag, addressed to Maude, and it was 
pleasant to observe that Lord and Lady Thorn- 
bury seemed on much happier terms than we 
have sometimes seen them. 

What were Maude Feme's feelings as she 
withdrew after breakfast to read her letter in 
the privacy of her own room. It was kind and 
friendly in tone, and quite in keeping with the 
bond existing between them; not referring 
much to past events beyond an attempt at 
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pliilosophizing himself into content with life 
as it was, and it ended with particulars re- 
lating to his coming voyage, and his direction 
in the Island of Barbadoes, claiming the ful- 
filment of her promise, &c., &c. Maude read 
it through a second time, and then locked it 
up, hoping the letter had escaped her cousin's 
eye, and it was some time before Eleanor 
could make up her mind to ask about it, and 
when she did, Maude told her little more 
than the name of the ship, and the day of 
sailing. 

With what different feelings our hero now 
starts on his western voyage, and how little 
he dreams of the true heart which now ac- 
companies him, in lieu of the faithless one, 
which he imagined he had taken with him on 
the last occasion, and which proved but a tin- 
sel imitation of the genuine metal now within 
his grasp, if he did but know it. " Look not 
mournfully into the past, it comes not back 
again/' " Wisely improve the present, it is 
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thine — go forth to meet the shadowy future 
without doubt, and with a manly heart/' 
With these best wishes we will speed Charles 
Stafford on his billowy way. 



\ 
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CHAPTER VI. 



*' The Lady's message that I bear 
I guess would scarcely please jour ear, 
And less deserves jour heed.'* 

COLBBIDOB. 

" Eleanob, my dear, do you not think it 
would be a nice opportunity of asking Cap- 
tain Wyncroft to come down whilst the 
Lennoxes are here ?" Lord Thornbury had 
come into his wife's morning room, where 
she and Maude were writing, with this en- 
quiry. 

" That is just what I have been saying to 
Maude," observed Eleanor, "so do write to 
him this morning, as you know Colonel Len- 
nox and his party come on Thursday week. 
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and it only wants ten days. But what do 
you think, Algernon? " 

"On what subject, fair Eleanor?'' 

" Why our timid cousin here has been 
actually proposing a flight before the enemy, 
as I have only just enlightened her as to the 
invading host/' 

Maude here chimed in with, * ' I really had not 
been intending to stay beyond the middle of 
next week, and my mother seems anxious 
for my return home so that I must not prolong 
my absence." 

" I am sure we shall both be very sorry to 
lose you when you are obliged to leave us," 
cordially added Lord Thornbury. 

" But we need not settle this point now, so 
do write your note to Captain Wyncroft, in 
case ^f any interruption after luncheon," re- 
joined Eleanor, placing a well-appointed 
writing portfolio, and the inkstand, before 
her husband to secure his doing it before he 
left the room. 
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Lord Thornbury laughingly observed, 
" that little attention is quite irresistible, Elea- 
nor/' and forthwith he began the note, which 
was just sealed when the summons to luncheon 
came. 

As Maude and Eleanor took their cus- 
tomary drive that afternoon, the subject of the 
coming guests formed one topic of conversa- 
tion, when the latter confided to her cousin 
one secret wish, in connection with the invita- 
tion just sent, as she had long thought Frank 
Wyncroft and Augusta would be very well 
suited to each other in a closer and dearer 
relationship than the cousinhood now existing 
between them, and she hoped by their being 
so much more together, than they ever could 
be in London, that things might be brought 
to a crisis. Maude said, " I thought her a 
very pleasing, unaffected girl when she came 
to your wedding, and I was surprised to find 
such a complete absence of self about her." 

" Oh ! Maude, do you think all London 

demoiselles must be selfish ?" 
VOL. II. a 
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" Not exactly, Eleanor ; but Miss Lennox 
is very nice looking, and being an oaly daugh- 
ter, she has, I daresay, been made much of at 
home/' 

" But I know another only daughter, dear 
Maude, and I do not think she is a very fine 
specimen of selfishness, either," archly obser- 
ved Eleanor, as she looked significantly into 
her cousin's face. 

In such conversation they pursued their 
drive, leaving cards at various houses as they 
passed. 

Time flew on in its ordinary routine, until 
the cousins separated on the day preceding 
the arrival of the guests, when Maude carried 
out her intention of returning home. 

A dinner party was arranged for the fol- 
lowing evening, and amongst the numerous 
guests Sir Cranford Wynne was the most 
conspicuous. 

From his first introduction to Lady Thorn- 
bury in Italy, he had admired her extremely, 
and this evening she did indeed look lovely, 
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as she received her visitors with that fascina- 
ting smile, which, though bestowed on all 
alike, seemed to have a special charm for 
him. 

He had been for some years on the conti- 
nent, which had, perhaps, had its influence on 
his character in general, and more particularly 
in regard to his conduct towards the fair sex, 
and it was during his residence abroad that 
he had become intimate with Lord Thorn- 
bury. 

They had again met in Florence, when the 
bridal pair were on their honied tour, and a 
general invitation to Woodside Manor had 
been given, and warmly responded to ; but 
nothing fiirther had been heard of Sir Cranford 
Wynne, until he appeared thus suddenly on 
the scene, within an hour of dinner time that 
day, but a cordial welcome from Lord Thorn- 
bury greeted him, which was soon followed 
by a hint that a rapid toilette would be advis- 
able, as it was already past six o^clock 

a 2 
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and the company was due at seven, indeed the 
ladies had already retired for the purpose of 
dressing. 

Most of the party had arrived when Sir 
Cranford Wynne entered the drawing room, 
and Lady Thornbury advanced to meet him, 
radiant with smiles, and a noble pair they 
looked as they exchanged greetings in the 
centre of the room. 

"It looks like Florence, sweet Florence, 
seeing you here again, and it will be charming 
to live over those happy days in sunny Italy," 
brightly observed Eleanor, as Sir Cranford' s 
eyes were riveted on his fair hostess with 
almost speechless admiration. 

He replied by a warm assent, and an 
apology for making such an unexpected des- 
cent on Woodside Manor, without giving them 
any warning ; but here the arrival of a fresh 
party separated them, and as they were com- 
pletely removed from each other at dinner 
time, there was no opportunity for further 
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conversation, until quite the close of the 
evening, when after some vocal performances 
on the part of some of the guests, Eleanor 
was prevailed upon to sing, when she selected 
an Italian air, which she knew was a great 
favourite of Sir Cranford's, and his intense ad- 
miration of the prima donna of the evening 
did not escape the observation of many, and 
especially of her ever watchful husband. 

There was something almost touching in 
the silent worship which he seemed to pay 
Lady Thombury, as those exquisite strains 
were poured forth, and the earnest tones with 
which he expressed his delight in those rap- 
turous terms which sounded strangely en- 
thusiastic to an English ear. 

As soon as the last sweet cadence had died 
away, he happened to look roimd, when he 
perceived Lord Thombury watching them 
both, and remembering to have heard of the 
extreme jealousy of his temperament in for- 
mer years, he resolved to be very careful not 
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to rouse the hideous trait by any imprudence; 
and so the evening passed away, though were 
we to give our readers a glance into Eleanor's 
inmost feelings, we should there read much 
secret satisfaction in the recent arrival, and a 
perfect readiness to admit him into the ranks 
of her admirers, without much doubt of se- 
curing his almost exclusive attentions. 

The ladies were assembled in the drawing- 
room the next morning with their work, and 
usual occupations, when Lord Thombury 
came in from the billiard room, with Sir Cran- 
ford Wynne, wanting to know the plans for 
the day, when Eleanor proposed that the 
whole party should pay a visit to Stanmore, 
some driving and some riding, as Mrs. Lennox 
and Augusta particularly wished to see the 
wonderful houses of orchids and ferns. 

This was quickly decided, and Eleanor 
said: 

" I shall ride ; who will escort me ? Al- 
gernon, you will take charge of Mrs. Lennox, 
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and be sure you point out that exquisite 
view from the archway as you pass it/' 

Sir Granford immediately proposed accom- 
panjdng Lady Thombury, saying : 

'* There is nothing like a good canter to 
dissipate the fatigue of travelling and evening 
entertainments.' ' 

After luncheon they all started in detached 
parties, Lord Thombury taking care of Mrs. 
Lennox, who, with the Colonel, went in the 
large open carriage, and the four equestrians 
following in pairs, until a pretty bridle path, 
lending in the same direction, tempted Lady 
Thombury and Sir Granford Wynne off the 
high road, when a most animated conversation 
ensued, Eleanor, sparkling with vivacity and 
repartee, which was increased by the exhilara- 
tion of the air, and the exercise of riding, which 
she always enjoyed so thoroughly, and after 
many brilliant sallies. Sir Granford, with 
feigned simplicity, enquired of his fair com- 
panion : 
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" Is Lord Thombury apt to be jealous ? No 
wonder if he is I am sure, as few men can 
boast of such a lovely and accomplished wife 
as Heaven has blessed him with/' 

"Oh! no/' laughingly replied Eleanor. 
" By a little tact I manage to amuse myself 
without offending him, and I really could not 
live here without having my friends around 
me, as he is out so much, and I could not 
mope alone/' 

"O, dear Lady Thornbury, the idea of 
using such a word as ' mope,' in connection 
with anything so bright and beautiful as your- 
self. Such a word should be expunged from 
your dictionary." 

" I confess that it is not an elegant one to 
use, but it is so charmingly expressive I 
think." 

" Still, Lady Thombury, you must admit 
you have never experienced the sensation it 
describes ? Your course is a path of roses, I 
am sure. 
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" Well, I try and escape all the thorns I 
can you may be sure, but they will pierce 
everyone occasionally I suppose; this turf 
will be exquisite for a canter/' and off they 
started at foil speed, until they arrived at Stan- 
more, meeting the remainder of the party, and 
joining them in lionizing the house and 
grounds, spending some time in wandering 
about after they had inspected the orchid 
house and fernery. 

They returned home in the same order, 
but Lady Thornbury and her companion 
reached Woodside some time before the others, 
and took several turns on the terrace ; ending 
with a visit to her own pretty conservatory, 
where she gathered a bouquet for herself and 
presented her friend with a spray of heath, 
which he had purposely admired, and which 
did its duty in the way of decoration that eve- 
ning, and was long treasured up even when 
faded, in memory of that pleasant ride. 

Captain Wyncroft and Augusta had been 
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rather conspicuous in their close companion- 
ship strolling away together, and Eleanor en- 
couraged this by leaving them as much as pos- 
sible, hoping for a more speedy fulfilment of 
her wishes for Augusta than she had hitherto 
ventured to expect, and so interested was she in 
watching the progress of events in this quarter, 
that for once she failed in observing the keen 
surveillance of her husband, as Sir Cranford 
scarcely left her side that evening. 

Lord Thombury's sidelong glance, how- 
ever, took in every look which passed between 
his friend and his wife, and his ears caught 
the faintest sound of Sir Cranford's voice 
when he spoke to her. 

His extremely suspicious nature could of 
course find nothing to feed it when he and 
Eleanor were alone, but this most unamiable 
trait was ever ready to blaze forth into the 
flames of jealousy on the slightest provocation, 
and the claims of old friendship speedily 
yielded to the annoyance he felt in the ardent 
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admiration now bestowed on his wife. The 
following day he handed a note to Eleanor 
to read, which was by no means a welcome 
one, nor did she scruple to evince much dis- 
satisfaction when she had read it. 

*'How very provoking, is it not, Alger- 
non ?" she remarked, in returning it. 

" I do not think it will affect you particu- 
larly, Eleanor; you will see very little of 
Ferris, for whilst we are engaged in transact- 
ing business, you will be amusing yourself 
with your Mends.'' 

" But I dislike the man so much, and we 
shall be bored wifh him all the evening, I 
suppose?'' 

*' I shall not expect you to devote yourself 
so exclusively to him, as you do to Sir Cran- 
ford, who brings more of his foreign manners 
into my house than I quite approve." 

" Algernon, what do you mean ? Do not 
look so fearfully angry?" 

^^ I mean this, that I do not like my wife to 
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neglect five guests for the sake of the sixth, 
however captivating that sixth may be/' 

The colour rose in Eleanor's face as she 
petulantly replied : 

'* That accusation is most unjust, most un- 
generous, and I am sure neither the Lennoxes 
nor Captain Wyncroft have had any reason to 
think themselves neglected." 

" Well I we won't quarrel, but you will 
oblige me by a more equal distribution of 
your favours for the future." 

Eleanor was glad to accept any conditions 
of peace, as she had already experienced too 
many flashes of anger from her husband to be 
desirous of provoking him, so after an inward 
struggle with her pride, and resolving to be 
very guarded in her conduct to Sir Cranford, 
when under her husband's espionage, at all 
events, she left his room and returned with 
an unclouded brow to the drawing-room ; 
however, her resolutions were neither easy of 
accomplishment, nor very substantial in their 
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foundation, and constant bickerings on the 
subject between her husband and herself 
occurred during the remainder of Sir Cran- 
ford Wynne's stay at Woodside Manor. 

None of the party considered Mr. Ferris 
an agreeable addition, when his arrival took 
place, and Eleanor received him with hauteur, 
at the same time half dreading the influence 
she was well aware he possessed over her 
husband's mind. Happily they saw but little 
of him between breakfast and dinner time, 
but the flirtation between Lady Thornbury 
and her handsome guest was too open to 
escape his observation, and he also too plainly 
saw the effect it produced on Lord Thornbury 
with inward satisfaction, as affording him an 
opportunity of revenging himself for Eleanor's 
past scorn, and present haughtiness, and it 
was with some regret that he saw this un- 
witting tool of his schemes depart on the 
third morning after his own arrival. 

How narrowly he watched his prey that 
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evening, hoping she might betray some symp- 
toms of regret at the departm:e, some weariness 
of soul, a few sighs perchance, or even, ab- 
sence of mind, but in vain, so that it was 
evident that Eleanor had enjoyed the passing 
homage of her admirer without its having 
taken any deep hold of her. No ! she was 
too well aware that Sir C. Wynne was one of 
those who 



" Bow the knee at every shrine, 
But l«aye the heart at none." 



and it has passed harmlessly over her. 

The Lennoxes were still with them, and 
Eleanor had the satisfaction one morning of 
hearing that the denouement she so much 
desired in regard to the mutual affection sub- 
sisting between the cousins had taken place, 
during a promenade of some length on the 
terrace, and all was most happily arranged. 

The lovers pleaded for a few days extension 
of their visit, a country house being so much 
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more propitious for love-making than the more 
formal life in London. The sight of their 
felicity could not fail to remind Eleanor of 
those few happy days with Charles Stafford, 
when the first and truest feelings of her heart 
had been called forth, and the retrospect was 
painful, as doubts would sometimes occur to 
her mind, as to whether she would not have 
been far happier to have remained constant 
to one whose heart was so truly her own, than 
to be in the jealous keeping of one who had 
evidently married her for her beauty alone, 
although he had surrounded her with every 
luxury, which wealth could procure. 

Reflections of this kind had sunk into her 
mind at intervals, ever since her coming to 
Woodside Manor, and the frequent jarrings 
with her husband, had wedged them in 
deeper still ; when Lord Thombury one day 
returned from hunting quite unexpectedly, 
instead of being out all the day as usual, and 
proceeding to his wife's morning-room, he 
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found her in tears, with a half- written letter 
before her. 

On his entrance she hastily attempted to 
slip away the sheet of note paper, which was 
blotted with the tears she had been vainly 
struggling with. 

" What, in tears, Eleanor ! What can have 

happened ?'' 

'' Oh I nothing of any consequence, but one 
must sometimes feel sad." And she smiled 
as she wiped them away. 

" But you are not given to such things. I 
hate tears, and I insist on knowing the cause 
of them. Who are you writing to ?" 

'' Only to Maude," she replied. 

*' Then why did you try to hide the note 
from me ?" 

" Because I had foolishly let some tears 
fall on it, and they blotted it, making it so 
untidy." 

Lord Thombury laid his hand on the port- 
folio, saying : " Oh ! then you can have 
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no objection to my seeing what you have 
written?" 

" Indeed I have, Algernon ; and no one 
has a right to read my private correspondence 
with my cousin." 

'^ No right I Eleanor. Must I remind you 
of certain marriage vows which passed be- 
tween us ; and a wife ought not to write any 
thing which her husband may not read." 

" But I imjjlore you, Algernon, not to be 
so cruel. You seem to have forgotten that 
husbands are enjoined ' to love their wives, 
and not to be bitter against them.' " 

But Lord Thornbury was quite determined 
to read an effusion which had cost so many 
tears, and Eleanor almost shrieked as he 
began perusing her note, which was as 
follows : — 

''Dearest Maude, 

" I have been longing for a quiet 
hour with you more than I can tell you, as to 
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you only can I unbnrtlien my mind; and now 
our visitors have left us, I have time to tell 
you that at times I feel very unhappy, not 
that Lord Thornbury is often unkind, but I 
feel the terrible want of a kindred heart, and 
alas ! my thoughts will ever revert to that 
noble, generous one, which I, in my blindness, 
abandoned, and ever since that meeting in the 
Crystal Palace, one vision will haunt my 
lonely hours, and at times almost oppres- 
sively. I do so want to hear of poor Charles, 
how he is getting on, and whether he is 
happier, and do tell him when you next write, 
that I still cherish his photograph amongst 
my choicest treasures, but make no conmient 
on this, dear Maude, in writing to me, as 
Algernon is so fearftilly jealous of every one 
who speaks to me, though he need never fear 
my caring a straw for any one, except my 
first and only true love ; I know I ought not 
to—" 

Lord Thornbury laid down the letter with- 
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out any remark, but as he left the room he 
turned and said, " I hope the tears will be 
over by dinner time, or Mr. Ferris will pro- 
claim to the world that we quarrel, Lady 
Thornbury." 

Eleanor was petrified at the deadly pallor 
of her husband's face, and the freezing tone 
in which these words were uttered, and for 
the rest of the afternoon she sat gazing into 
the fire, and wondering what would follow. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Let me alone to woo him. 

As TOCT LIKB IT. 

It is SO long since we have seen anything 
of our Mends at Bolton Park, that it is time 
we should inquire what the interval has done 
for them, while it has brought some clouds 
over Eleanor's sunny prospects, and placed 
Maude in the dangerous position of chosen 
friend and confidante to Charles Stafford. 

It had altogether been a satisfactory summer 
to Mrs. Bolton and Arabella, after they had got 
over the first feelings of jealousy and mortifi- 
cation induced by the splendid match made 
by Eleanor Leigh ; and it did cause many a 
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bitter pang to both, that one whom they con- 
sidered so far their inferior in the social scale, 
in knowledge of the world, and in style alto- 
gether, should have won such a brilliant prize 
as Lord Thombury. 

Sir Andrew Bolton had spent a great deal 
of his time with them, for, during the absence 
of Lord and Lady Thornbury on the Conti- 
nent he had found great difficulty in killing 
time, just then there was nothing else to kill, 
no game, no foxes, even rats were shy and 
dwelt in fields, and declined being caught. 
What wonder then, that under these melan- 
choly circumstances, the poor Baronet fre- 
quently allowed himself to be persuaded to 
run down for a few days to Bolton Park, 
where he was received with such delight, and 
made so much of by the two ladies, who de- 
ferred to his tastes and opinions (where he had 
any), with such admiration of his superior wis- 
dom, that his head was turned by the flattery. 
He had generally been looked upon as a person 
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of quite secondary importance to his friend 
and usual companion, Lord Thombury, and 
now that he found such deference paid to 
himself, it was more than he could do to re- 
sist such delightful flattery, and he returned 
again and again for another dose of it. 

Yes, Mrs. Bolton considered that matters 
were going on very satisfactorily indeed, and 
her busy mind ran on to the time when 
she should see her daughter advanced to the 
dignity of a baronet's lady, or rather perhaps I 
should say the baronet's lady, for of all the 
baronets in the United Kingdom, Sir Andrew 
Bolton was the chosen of her heart ; the fact 
of his being the heir of Bolton Park gave her 
a far greater interest in him than she could 
have felt in another. 

" That good young man," she said to Mr. 
Bolton, in one of their confidential tite-^-tStes^ 
" That good young man ! — ^he looks upon you 
as a father, Mr. Bolton ; he is coming again 
you see ! It is very evident he only requires 
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a little encouragement now to bring him to 
the point.'' 

*' What point, Mrs. Bolton ? what are you 
driving at now ?" 

^' What point do you ask, why, my dear, 
what can you mean ? You cannot be so blind 
as not to have seen his devotion to our dear 
girl? But it is just like you, you never see 
anything that is going on until I call your 
attention to it. You are as blind as a beetle, 
Mr. Bolton." 

" I do not know that, but I think you are 
too much inclined to see things that exist no- 
where but in your own imagination, and this 
I think you will find is the case now. Ara- 
bella is a very good girl, but she is too old 
for him ; he is more likely to take to Anna 
Fleetwood." 

"Anna Fleetwood! nonsense! But it is 
just like you to be so obstinate. I care for 
my child, I watch her, and take an interest 
in everything that concerns her; and, let me 
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tell you, that though she may be a few years 
older, yet she is very attractive and stylish, 
and just the person to suit Sir Andrew." 

"If he could but think so/' replied the 
unbelieving Mr. Bolton. 

"Time will shew who is right! " 

"It will indeed/' he rejoined, "but if this 
has gone as far as you say, why does he not 
propose ? he is his own master." 

" But my dear, he is too shy, so very mo- 
dest, I do not think he has the least idea how 
such things are managed, Arabella must give 
him encouragement." 

The Anna Fleetwood who has just been 
referred to, had lately become an inmate of 
Bolton Park ; her mother, a younger sister of 
Mrs. Bolton's, had made a "bad match" and 
been early left a widow with several children. 
Mrs. Bolton had never seen her sister since 
her marriage, but lately, in answer to an appli- 
cation for some assistance, she had oflfered to 
receive her eldest daughter for a year or two at 
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Bolton Park. Mrs. Bolton had great ideas of 
her own talents in managing, and her idea 
was, that by "going the right way to work/' 
as she said, that she might soon get Miss 
Fleetwood off her hands, and then if she mar- 
ried well, for she had received favourable 
answers to her enquiries as to her appearance 
and manners, she considered that she would 
have been a great benefactress to her sister, 
at a small cost to herself. 

On the arrival of Sir Andrew Bolton for 
his promised visit, he received the warmest 
greeting from all. Mrs. Bolton and Arabella 
were alone in the drawing-room, when he 
made his appearance, and he felt almost over- 
whelmed by the affectionate welcome he re- 
ceived from both, and indeed, he felt half 
inclined to wonder how he could be so heart- 
less as ever to go away at all, seeing they 
must have felt so dull and lonely during his 
absence. 

"Ah, Sir Andrew," said Arabella, after the 

?0L. II. H 
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first tumult of greetings had somewhat sub- 
sided, " we miss you so much, Bolton Park 
scarcely seems like itself now, when you are 
not here." 

" And the horses?" asked he, at the first 
convenient opportunity that offered for him 
to put in a word. " I hope they are in good 
order?" 

'' I fancy Fairy will be almost too fi:esh for 
me," said Arabella, with a sigh, and half 
shading her face with her hand. " I have 
felt so disinclined to ride since you left us, the 
remembrance of those delightful rides we took 
together in summer would come back so pain- 
fully." 

" I hope we may resume them. Miss Bolton," 
asked the baronet, half timidly, for he could 
not exactly see the connection of her ideas, 
and began to fancy the rides would be 
still somehow or another painful, and he felt 
bewildered in his mind as to whether she had 
met with any accident he might not have 
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heard of. However, Arabella condescended to 
imply in a way, in whicli even lie could not 
misunderstand, that with him for a com- 
panion the rides in the neighbourhood would 
assume a much brighter aspect. 

*^Dear Arabella has really been quite 
moping and out of spirits lately. Sir Andrew," 
said Mrs. Bolton, " I could not think what 
was the matter, but she is looking much 
brighter to-day." 

"Nothing wrong here, Miss Bolton/' re- 
quired Sir Andrew, tapping that region where 
the heart is popularly supposed to reside. 

A deep sigh, accompanied by a very faint 
'' no," from the blushing Arabella answered 
his question. 

" I hope not," he continued, " we must take 
care of that ; very precious things. Miss Bolton, 
very tender things, very easily lost — ^young 
ladies I mean, gentlemen sometimes." He 
felt he had gone beyond his depth, and made 
a great effort to recover himself. 

F 2 
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Arabella, however, considerately waited till 
he had finished his oracular harangue, '^ some 
people's hearts, ladies, you know, are very 
precious to some people." 

" Very true," said Mrs. Bolton, laughing 
heartily at Sir Andrew's attempt at wit, " but 
my Arabella is not one of those whose hearts 
are readily lost, she is not one of those who 
are soon caught by outward show, not like 
Eleanor Leigh for instance — ^by the bye, Sir 
Andrew, how are Lord and Lady Thornbury 
getting on? I believe you have been with 
them lately." 

" Yes ! I have been spending a week at 
Woodside Manor, fine place, very, but Lady 
Thornbury is the finest thing there by far I 
She is a splendid creature ! very lucky fellow 
is Thornbury, very much to be envied ! " 

" I do not know that," said Arabella, with 
a sweet smile, "though Eleanor was my 
fi'iend I could not be blind to her faults, and 
her temper ! " she added, lifting up her eyes 
and hands. "Oh I I shall be surprised if 
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poor Lord Thornbury lias not found out that 
by this time/' 

" And she has no style/' interrupted her 
mother ; " she has not the slightest idea how 
things are done in society. I am afraid poor 
Lord Thombury must have found out that 
also to his cost ; it never answers, Sir Andrew, 
to raise people out of the station in which 
they were born, they are sure to betray them- 
selves sooner or later." 

" I daresay you are right/' replied Sir An- 
drew, trying to recollect whether he could re- 
call any instance in which Lady Thombury 
had signally committed herself, but in vain. 
All his impressions were of elegance and 
ladylike ease, and self-possession, so he was 
obliged, as usual, to echo Mrs. Bolton's asser- 
tion. '^ It is as you say, a very bad thing 
after all, to raise people out of their proper 
places ; what is it. ' Set a beggar on horse- 
back, and you know where he will ride to. 
Miss Bolton I" 

" I hope you do not mean to hint that 
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my fiiend Ladj Thombury is going that 
way ?" 

" Oh, dear no I'' said the alarmed Baronet, 
feeling that he had said something wrong. 
" Oh, dear no ; have I put my foot into it ? 
I did not mean — Lady Thombury is, I am 
sure, everything that is charming." 

" Ah, well," said Mrs. Bolton, " if she had 
been like other girls, we could have had her 
a good deal here, and my Arabella would 
have given her some hints, and done her best 
to improve her; but no, my lady was too 
proud, and tossed her head when I mentioned 
something of the kind, and said, that as a 
gentlewoman by birth and education, she 
considered herself fit for any society ; such an 
audacious speech ! I saw her cousin look 
ashamed of her, and well she might." 

" Miss Feme did not look well when I saw 
her last," said Sir Andrew. ^' I hope she is 
not ill, but I thought her miteh changed." 

" Oh no, she is not ill, she is always pale ; 
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she was here a few days ago, but she has been 
staying with Lady Thombury, and it is na- 
tural you know that she should feel the dif- 
ference when she comes home, and be rather 
out of spirits in consequence ; it must be such 
a change for her/' 

" What I do you think she is not happy at 
home/' asked Sir Andrew, with a degree of 
interest which rather alarmed Mrs. Bolton. 

" Oh, she misses all the gaiety of Woodside 
Manor, that is all. Mrs. Feme tells me it is 
quite distressing to see the extravagance that 
goes on there ; nothing but visitors, parties at 
home, or going out every night almost ! I 
must say I pity people who cannot be happy 
without such a perpetual round of gaiety." 

" But, mamma," interrupted Arabella, 
'^ you know Eleanor was always very fond of 
gaiety when she could get it. I do not sup- 
pose poor Lord Thombury gets much of a 
home companiom in her." 

The conversation was here broken off by the 
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entrance of Mx. Bolton, accompanied by Anna 
Fleetwood, wlio looked alarmingly pretty to 
Mrs. Bolton's anxious eye at that minute, as 
she came in, blooming and happy, from a walk 
to the farm with her uncle, who was always 
very kind to her. She blushed deeply on 
being introduced to Sir Andrew. 

At first sight, there was something very 
pleasing in Miss Fleetwood's appearance, 
though, on further acquaintance, the charm, 
whatever it might be, vanished, and the ste- 
reotyped, unchanging smile, the very soft and 
gentle manner which never varied became 
tiresome, and it was easy to see that she was 
one of those persons whom good-natured 
people always pronounce to be " very ami- 
able," that being the only thing that can be 
said of them. 

Very quickly and pleasantly passed the 
days of Sir Andrew's visit, Arabella was 
seized with a passion for gardening, and she 
used to spend an hour or two in the conserva- 
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toiy in the morning, cutting off dead leaves, 
tying up tender stems, &c., employing her 
attentive cavalier constantly in bringing her 
gloves, basket, or knife, taking the opportunity 
meanwhile to give him lessons in the language 
of flowers, in which lore, however, he did not 
make much progress. 

Mrs. Bolton took care to keep Anna Fleet- 
wood employed in the house as much as pos- 
sible, so that nothing might interfere with her 
cherished wishes as far as she could prevent 
it, Arabella also determined to try if jealousy 
would have any effect in quickening the baro- 
net's too tardy ideas. 

She insisted on Mr. Hastings coming two or 

three times to dine with them. " Poor man," 

she said to her mother, " he looks so ill, I am 

sure he requires a little cheerfiil society, it 

will be quite a charity to invite him." So 

invitations were given, and once or twice poor 

Mr. Hastings accepted them, sorely against 

his inclination, and only from a fear lest his 

H 5 
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parishioners should think him morose and 
unsociable, but how little his feelings were in 
tune for a violent flirtation with Miss Bolton, 
which that young lady tried her utmost to 
entrap him into, may be imagined. 

His heart was wounded to its very core by 
Maude's rejection of his love, and he was often 
sadly tried at Bolton Park by many remem- 
brances of pleasant evenings spent therein 
her society — ^remembrances of the look of re- 
lief with which she would escape from a con- 
versation with Mrs. Bolton or Arabella to in-i- 
quire something of him or his sister. He 
scarcely noticed the change in Miss Bolton^s 
manner to himself, neither would he have felt 
flattered if he had done so ; however Arabella 
gained her end, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing Sir Andrew thoroughly out of humour, 
and uncomfortable. 

Towards the evening of Mr. Hastings' 
second visit, he suddenly announced his in- 
tention of going away the next day, circum- 
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stances having occurred, he said, which would 
oblige him to leave them some days before he 
had intended. 

Arabella was alarmed ; she had done more 
than she intended, overshot her mark; she 
confessed to her mother that she feared Sir 
Andrew was vexed at her talking so much to 
Mr. Hastings, and told her of his intended de- 
parture. 

^^ That must not be," said Mrs. Bolton, in 
her most decided manner ; " let me speak to 
him for a few minutes first, and then do you 
go and talk to him, and amuse him for the 
rest of the evening, and all will be right 
again." 

" My dear friend," said Mrs. Bolton, " I am 
quite concerned to hear of this sudden intention 
of yours ; have you told my husband ? I fear 
it must be some very unpleasant news which 
obliges you to leave us so soon. I shall hope 
that to-morrow's post may alter your inten- 
tion. Poor Arabella," she added, glancing 
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at the latter, who was sitting by herself turn- 
ing over the leaves of a book of views, " poor 
dear girl, she looks quite tired by her exer- 
tions in trying to entertain Mr. Hastings. He 
really is so dull, that if she did not do all the 
talking almost, I believe the poor man would 
not open his lips; he gets half stupified I 
think, living all alone with his sister; he wants 
rousing up now and then, and I make Ara- 
bella do it for the sake of his health, for I 
assure you I take a great interest in the poor 
young man." 

" So does Miss Bolton, I should say," said 
Sir Andrew, the cloud still on his brow. 

" Oh, she is very good, and does what I 
tell her, but he is not at all the kind of man 
she likes to talk to ; by the bye, Sir Andrew, 
I do so wonder you do not marry, you seem 
so well suited for domestic life. No nonsense 
about you — what a happy woman your wife 
would be I You know, dear Sir Andrew, as 
I have no son of my own, I cannot help look- 
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ing upon you as almost a son to me, and when 
I think of your coming after my dear Mr. 
Bolton in this house — and I do not think him 
likely to live long, for he is not so strong as 
he looks, and I am obliged to be very careful 
of him — I think, ah ! dear young man, who 
will he have to take care of him ? who will 
be here in my place ?'' 

" I do think of marrying sometimes,'' said 
Sir Andrew, half subdued. " I sometimes 
think it must be very pleasant to be married, 
but to tell you the truth, it must be such a 
great bore to be refused ; I could not stand 
that at all, I should go and hang myself at 
once — a fellow must feel so very small; I 
could not stand it. No, if ever I marry, the 
lady must meet me half way." 

" Oh, but you neednever fear being refused,'' 
said Mrs. Bolton, " no one could be insensible 
to your merits." 

'^ Do you really think so, dear Mrs. Bol- 
ton ; I wish I could think so too I" 
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Mr. Hastings now joined them, and the 
conversation became general. 

The next morning Arabella and her mo- 
ther had a little private conversation, after 
which Arabella took her straw hat from the 
stand, and went into the garden as usual, 
saying, as she left the room, with a smile to 
Sir Andrew, " perhaps when you have finished 
yom* paper you will bring me my gardening 
knife, I think you put it away for me yester- 

day." 

Sir Andrew, as in duty bound, did not linger 
long over his paper, and, after fetching the 
knife followed Miss Bolton into the garden. 
She was not in the conservatory, as he ex- 
pected to find her, but he caught sight of her 
standing at the end of a long gravel walk, 
which ran from the conservatory door down 
the middle of the garden. No sooner did she 
see him than she ran swiftly down the walk, 
and met him as he had accomplished about 
a third of the distance. 
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" Now, Sir Andrew/' she said, blushing 
and laughing, as she held out her hand for the 
knife, " now you cannot deny that a lady has 
gone more than half way to meet you/' 

For a moment Sir Andrew was perfectly 
bewildered; but at last perception dawned 
upon him, and upon that hint he spoke. 

" Miss Bolton, what do you mean, tell me ? 
have you heard of my foolish speech ? do you 
mean that you really will take pity upon me ? 
No, I shall not give you the knife (she tried to 
release her hand from his rather tight grasp) ; 
noy I shall not let this hand go, till you have 
promised it shall be mine I Arabella, dearest, 
will you promise ?" 

Arabella faintly murmured " Yes." 

Sir Andrew Bolton did not go that day — 
he was fairly intoxicated with happiness, to 
have become engaged after all, with so little 
trouble — he could scarcely believe it ; and it 

c * 

would be difficult to say which was the hap- 
piest. Sir Andrew^ Arabella, or Mrs. Bolton. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 



" Will you go hunt, my lord ?** 

Twelfth Night. 



Mr. Ferris remained at Woodside Manor, for 
some days after his patron's unfortunate dis- 
covery of his wife in tears, greatly to Eleanor's 
displeasure. He was pointedly civil and at- 
tentive to her, but it always seemed, though 
she strove to treat it as an idle fancy, that his 
civilities tv ere always paid less because they 
were her due, than because he was quite aware 
of her great dislike to him, and chose to irri- 
tate her in giving her as much of his company 
as possible, and by forcing her in this manner 
to give him more of her attention than she 
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otherwise would have been obliged to do. It 
was the greatest relief to Ladj Thomburj's 
mind when he took his departure, and she 
ventured to say to her husband : — 

" I wonder you have anything to do with 
Mr. Ferris, he is to me such a particularly 
disagreeable man." 

" He is a very useful man/' returned Lord 
Thombury, with a grim smile. " I do not see 
what he can have done to fall under your dis- 
pleasure at present ; he was civil enough to 
you, I am sure ; but perhaps he is not quite 
so agreeable to flirt with as some of your 
admirers.'' 

Eleanor said nothing — she was learning 
wisdom, and since the last terrible demonstra- 
tion of Lord Thombury's jealousy, which had 
really greatly alarmed her, she had been very 
careful not to give him offence in any way. 

Weeks passed on, and Lord Thombury ap- 
peared quite to have forgotten that unhappy 
occurrence, he never alluded to it, and never 
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mentioned Charles Stafford's name. Eleanor 
endeavoured as much as possible to disarm his 
jealousy for the future, bj her verj guarded 
behaviour, and appeared to have succeeded, 
for visitors came and went, young and old, 
agreeable and the reverse, without their occa- 
sioning any repetition of such unpleasant 
scenes, as had for some time marred the har- 
mony of their domestic life. 

Eleanor, however, in spite of her rejoicing 
over the smoothness of her life, could not help 
feeling that it was but a hollow, outward show ; 
that all confidence was gone between her and 
her husband, and that the first bright days of 
her married life were gone for ever; days 
which, in the intoxication of her triumph at 
having gained the great prize for which she 
had ventured so much, she flattered herself 
would have proved only the beginning of a 
life-long happiness. 

Yes I that dream had vanished, and cold, 
stem realities stared her in the face. Some- 
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times her heart sank within her at the thought 
of her dreary life, which stretched before her 
like a long, dull road, far, far onward ; but in 
the midst of her musings, and chiefly through 
the gentle, yet powerful influence of Maude, 
better thoughts had come to Eleanor, She 
saw where she had shipwrecked all her hopes 
of happiness ; where the one fatal mistake of 
her life had been — she had bartered her 
youth's true love, the first, and as it proved, 
alas 1 for h&r I the only deep Section of her 
heart, for what she found too late to be Utde 
worth the exchange. . 

She felt, however, that it had been her own 
deliberate choice ; that with her eyes open, 
she had rejected Charles Staflfbrd, and chosen 
Lord Thornbury^ and uothing now remained 
for her but to reap the bitter fruits of her own 
mistake ; and that it would be ungenerous to 
make Lord Thombury suflfer, for what was 
not in any way his fault. 

He had given her all that she sought in 
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marrying him, lie had given her rank and 
wealth, everything that either could bestow 
was hers. 

He had given her love besides, which she 
owned to herself was more than she had done, 
and it was not his fault if she could not help 
contrasting his unreasonable, exacting, jealous 
love with the true and trusting heart she had 
thrown away. 

Such thoughts as these had somewhat 
softened the feelings with which she regarded 
Lord Thornbury, and had caused the change 
in her conduct, which had made the last few 
weeks at Woodside Manor pass so quietly and 
smoothly. 

It was now early spring, and after a con- 
tinuance of hard frosts, a thaw had brought 
the weather to the state which had been so 
ardently desired by fox-hunters for some 
time. 

Lord Thornbury came down to breakfast 
in unusually good temper, and actually con- 
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descended to joke with his wife, on the delight 
she must feel at the prospect of getting rid of 
him for a long day, after having had so much 
of his company lately. 

"The hounds meet at Friars wood, I hear,'' 
said Eleanor, " so I shall drive you to the 
meet, if that plan suits you, and then return 
through Warrendale, where I have shopping 
to do." 

"That will suit me quite well,'' replied 
Lord Thombui*y. " It is so long since I 
have had a run with the hounds, that the very 
idea quite freshens me up — what a bore those 
hard frosts are I " ^ 

" But will not the ground be dreadful for 
riding to-day, Algernon? " 

" Not so very bad I think, slippery on the 
surface perhaps, but what have you there that 
amuses you so much? " 

" What will you give me for my news," 
she cried, holding up a letter in triumph. 

" From Bolton Park," asked Lord Thorn- 
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bury, "do they come? or do they take huff 
at not having been invited earlier ? " 

" No 1 they do not come, Arabella is just 
engaged to your friend Sir Andrew." 

"Ah I caught at last, poor fellow 1 I knew 
how it would be when he was going down 
there so often — well, they have got what 
they wanted ; whether he has or not, is a dif- 
ferent matter ! " 

" Oh I yes,'' laughed Eleanor, " that will do 
excellently, Arabella will manage everything 
for him, she will order him about to admira- 
tion, but at the same time, she will keep a 
sharp look out over him, and take care that 
he does not do anything very outrageous; 
altogether I think it is a most satisfactory ar- 
rangement, and of course Mrs. Bolton is 
delighted, and all couleur de roseJ^ 

They had not many miles to go, the air was 
mild and pleasant, and Lady Thornbury en- 
joyed the drive, feeling half sorry when they 
reached their destination ; she was in high 
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spirits, and looked brilliantly lovely, and as 
friend after friend crowded round her car- 
riage for the chance of a word, or a look, she 
dispensed her smiles and repartees in quick 
succession. 

Not much time was there for chatting, 
however, a fox was soon found, and when the 
last of the red coats had disappeared, she de- 
sired to be driven to Warrendale. 

It was luncheon time when Lady Thorn- 
bury returned home, and afterwards she 
strolled through the conservatory into the 
garden, where she amused herself for some 
time in watching the different spring flowers, 
which were now opening their delicate petals. 
Violets, fresh and fair, peeping out coyly 
from their leaves, to see if winter had really 
taken its departure! Eleanor stooped and 
gathered some ; how their delicate fragrance 
brought back to her memory many such days 
in bygone, years, when she and Maude had 
brought home their first violets in triumph I 
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One day came even more vividlj to her re- 
membrance, just such a little bunch of violets, 
purple and white, with just the same dark 
leaf for a background, were in her hand that 
day, when Charles Stafford overtook her, 
lingering by the little stream in the Ashwell 
fields. While he was speaking to her, in her 
confusion she had picked them to pieces, and 
dropped them one after another from her 
trembling fingers — all but a few which he had 
taken from her, and kept ; he said he should 
treasure them in remembrance of that hour ! 
She started from her reverie — she had made 
many good resolutions, that her thoughts 
should not return to those days, those happy 
days any more. Maude had shewn her how 
wrong it was, and had besought her so 
earnestly to struggle against these fits of hope- 
less reverie, and she had promised to do so, 
and had in truth tried hard to keep her pro- 
mise, for her waking life seemed so dreary in 
comparison. 
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The charm of the garden was gone, how- 
ever, for that daj, and she walked slowlj and 
sadly bg,ck to the house, and endeavoured to 
interest herself in some new songs^ then in 
some work, and at last in a book, in which 
she was much engrossed, when the footman 
entered to inquire whether her ladyship would 
wait dinner any longer for Lord Thombury. 
Eleanor had no idea it was so late. She 
started on looking at her watch. " No, cer- 
tainly not ; he must have stayed to dine with 
Mr. Archer," she said to herself, and gave 
orders accordingly. 

Her solitary dinner over, she returned to 
her book. An hour passed, another, and 
Eleanor was still too deeply interested to give 
more than a passing thought as to what could 
have detained Lord Thombury so long after 
his usual time of returning. A sound of car- 
riage wheels upon the gravel beneath the 
window made her at last raise her head and 
listen. She heard the carriage stop, she heard 

VOL. II. I 
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the front door softly opened, she heard many 
footsteps, confused murmurs, A dread fell 
upon her ; a dread she knew not of what, but 
of some great and crushing trouble. With a 
sort of stunned feeling she rose, and walked 
towards the door. It was opened, however, 
before she reached it, and Mr. Archer entered 
the room. 

"Dear Lady Thombury — " he said, and 
stopped, but one glance at his face had been 
enough. Eleanor drew a deep breath with a 
sobbing, gasping sound, and stretched out her 
hand as if in search of something to steady 
herself with. 

" Is he killed?' she said, in a hoarse voice, 
so changed that Mr. Archer could scarcely 
catch the words ; " tell me all." 

" His horse slipped, and fell ; we fear he is 
much hurt !" 

" He is not dead ; oh, tell me that he is not 
dead,'' whispered Lady Thombury, in the 
same unnatural voice, and putting her hand 
to her throat, as if she were choking. 
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" No, he is not dead/' said Mr. Archer, 
taking her hand. " He was not, but we 
fear—'' 

" Let me go to him," said Eleanor. 

" Not yet, not just yet, dear Lady Thorn- 
bury. Mr. Drayton is with him ; they have 
taken him into his own room downstairs, they 
are arranging a bed for him there, as he can- 
not be moved. Wait' a few minutes, he may 
revive a little after the pain of being moved 
has passed away." 

A few minutes more, and Eleanor stood by 
the side of her dying husband. He was per- 
fectly insensible, and lay like a marble image 
on the couch which had been hastily pre- 
pared for him in the room nearest at hand, 
which happened to be his own private apart- 
ment, where he usually transacted all his 
business. 

" Is there no hope?" asked Lady Thombury, 
of the surgeon, who stood by the bed-side. 

" He breathes, but that is all," replied Mr. 

Draytbny shaking his head professionally. 

I 2 
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" Oh, will lie die in this way/' she repeated, 
" will he not know me I not speak to me 
again !'' 

She knelt by the side of the low couch, 

" Algernon, dearest Algernon," she said, in 
her usual clear, silver tones, but they fell un- 
noticed on his ear. Lady Thombury's over- 
wrought feelings gave way, and quite over- 
come by the strong efforts she had made to 
restrain her tears, and all outward expression 
of emotion, she sank on the ground in a vio- 
lent fit of hysterics. Mr. Archer carried her 
from the room, and gave her into the charge 
of Mrs. Gale, who was bustling about in a 
fussy and unconnected sort of way, indignant 
at being kept out of her master's room, and 
only too happy at last that some one wanted 
her. 

For three long days and nights Lord 
Thornbury lay in the same state of perfect 
insensibility, his breathing alone denoting 
that life still lingered. Eleanor scarcely left 
his side ; she longed with an intense eagerness 
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for some return of consciousness ; she longed 
to ask for some word of love and forgiveness 
before the terrible parting which she knew 
but too well must come. 

On the fourth morning after the accident, 
just as the grey light of morning made its way 
into the sick chamber, and dimmed the light 
which shed its pale beams upon Lord Thom- 
bury's countenance, and fell on the figure of 
his wife as she returned to her seat by the 
couch, which she had only left for a few hours 
rest. Lord Thombury opened his eyes, and 
after looking round the room with a troubled, 
anxious expression, he fixed them on the 
lovely face of Eleanor, now pale and worn 
with watching and sorrow. 

" Algernon ! do you know me ?*' she cried, 
throwing herself on her knees by the bedside. 
" Do you know me?" 

It seemed that he made an effort to speak, 
but was unable ; but he held out his hand, 
which she clasped in her own, and covered 
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with kisses — it seemed to her that he feebly 
returned the pressure as she did so^ and for a 
few happy moments she ventured to indulge 
the hope that Mr. Drayton might be wrong ; 
that her husband might yet be spared, and 
that she might make amends for all, by her 
devotion, by her care, and love, during the 
long hours of weakness and pain, which must 
yet be in store for him. 

Oh, vain thought, vain hopes of so redeem- 
ing the past 1 

Mr. Drayton, who was summoned on the 
first symptoms of returning consciousness, 
looked still graver, as he marked the restless 
and anxious expression with which his 
patient's eye wandered round the room, and 
his agitation in trying to make himself under- 
stood, was painful to witness. 

He had entirely lost the power of speech, 
and seemed vainly trying to lift his hand, to 
point out something to their notice. 

" Will your ladyship see if it is the escri- 
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toire he wishes to be opened/' said Mr. Dray- 
ton, who sat by Lord Thombury's side vainly 
endeavouring to soothe him. 

" It is that/' he said, marking a change in 
Lord Thornbury's face, a look of satisfaction 
as Eleanor opened the drawers one after 
another, and took out a packet of papers 
which lay on the top of one. 

A thrill ran through her as she saw the 
words "My Will," written on the outside. 

" Ah ! it is those papers his lordship wants," 
said Mr. Drayton ; "is it not, my lord?" he 
said, turning quickly, as a sudden gasp met 
his ear. 

" Oh 1 Lady Thombury, it is too late !" 

As Eleanor had taken the last packet of 
papers from the drawer, her husband had 
made one violent effort to speak — ^he half- 
started up in the bed, and held out his hand to 
take them ; but that effort was the last — a 
sudden spasm passed over his countenance, his 
hands fell, and before Mr. Drayton could catch 
him in his arms he fell back a corpse. 
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One piercing sliriek burst from Eleanor, as 
she heard Mr. Drayton's exclamation; the 
papers fell from her hand, and she stood for a* 
few moments as if turned to stone, until 
aroused by the entrance of Mrs. Gale, who 
had been alarmed by her scream. 

" Ah ! iny poor dear master,^' she said — 
"'Tis all over then, dearl dear! — ^but it's 
what we must all come to, sooner or later, 
and the only wonder is that he lingered so 
long !'' 

"Hush, Mrs. Gale,'' said Mr. Drayton, 
" we must see to Lady Thombury now." 

He gathered up the papers carefully, and 
led her gently from the chamber of death. 

" Oh ! send for my cousin !" shesaid to him, 
after the first agonized burst of weeping was 
over. " Write to Maude Feme, she will come 
to me ; tell her all, I cannot. 

Mr. Drayton waited to see her violent emo- 
tion a little tranquillized before he took his 
departure, and promised to write immediately 
to Miss Feme. 
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" Here are the papers, Lady Thombury/' 
he continued, laying them on the table beside 
her ; " you will excuse my reminding you 
that it will be necessary to keep them care- 
fully." 

Eleanor bowed ; she dared not trust herself 
to speak, and after his departure, she lay for 
some time in a kind of dreamy stupor, in 
which all sorts of strange wild fancies passed 
through her mind. 

Her frame was exhausted with watching, 
and now that the worst she had feared had 
fallen upon her, a sort of numbness seemed 
to have taken possession of all her faculties. 
She lay there on her sofa till nearly the even- 
ing, refusing to take any nourishment — agoing 
over and over in her mind, everything that 
had happened since that fatal morning, when 
she had driven Lord Thombury to the meet 
at Friarswood, retracing every little incident, 
every thought even that had passed through 

her mind, as she wandered in the garden 
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afterwards, and ever, as by some fatal neces- 
sity, beginning at the same point, and living 
those four days over and over again. 

How she longed for Maude, that she might 
have some sympathising friend to whom she 
might tell all her sorrow, all the remorse she 
had so vainly hoped to confide to her 
husband. 

The dreary hours wore on, and she was 
roused at last by Mrs. Gale, who brought her 
a cup of tea, which she insisted should be 
taken in her presence, and Eleanor felt a kind 
of pleasure in being petted and soothed even 
by an old housekeeper, and drank the tea and 
felt revived. 

As she gave the cup back into Mrs. Gale^s 
hands, her eyes fell on the papers which lay 
there just as Mr. Drayton^had left them, on a 
little table at her side, and the sight of them 
brought back again the remembrance ©f the 
morning, and the strange anxiety evinced by 
Lord Thombury to get possession of them. 
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There were two papers ; they had been tied 
up together, but the string had become un- 
fastened, and the small paper lay half-unfolded. 
As Eleanor lay there, those papers seemed to 
have some strange fascination for her, and 
she could not take her eyes from them. The 
back of the small one was uppermost, and she 
, read the word " Codicil," while underneath 
was the date, "thirtieth November." She 
started ; it was a day she well remembered, 
the day when Lord Thombury had surprised 
.her, writing that letter to Maude, in which 
-she Ixad so unfortunately alluded to Charles 
. Stafford^ The expression his face wore as he 
: left her returned vividly to her recollection, 
/ iand the coincidence of that date struck her 
- with a foreboding of some trouble. She took 
up the paper, opened it, and read it. It con- 
. tained but a few lines, but Eleanor saw in a 
i moment of what importance they might prove 
to her at some future day, though she scarcely 
. dared to own it to herself. Only an angry 
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few lines, but each word containing a sting 
for her, to the effect that all the provisions 
in the will should be of no effect if Lady 
Thombury married again. On the day of such 
marriage taking place, Woodside Manor, the 
only property of the Baron not entailed, would 
follow the broad lands which had furnished 
such a rich rent roll to their possessor, and 
pass to the male heir, a distant relative of 
Lord Thombury. 

Eleanor started up, " Ah," she said, " I 
understand it all now ! he repented of this an- 
gry paper — ^it was this he would have de- 
stroyed ; he never intended this to remain as 
a record of my folly and faithlessness, nor of 
his own too hasty suspicion ! Oh, I know him 
better than that!" she murmured; and bewil- 
dered by her contending feelings, overwhelmed 
with shame at the idea of those most insult- 
ing words being ever seen by other eyes than 
her own, and blinded by her agitation as to 
the possible consequences of her deed, she 
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threw the paper into the fire. She had not 
noticed that the paper was not in Lord Thorn- 
bury' s handwriting, she had not noticed the 
signature ; it never occurred to her that Mr. 
Drayton and Mrs. Gale had both seen that 
there were two papers. She locked up the 
other carefully, and congratulated herself that 
she had thought of reading this one, and had 
saved herself from a most painful dilemma by 
fulfilling what she felt in her own mind had 
been Lord Thombury's intention. 

Maude Feme arrived the next evening, and 
Eleanor's tears flowed freely as she talked to 
her. One thing alone she concealed — she 
never alluded to the subject of the codicil, nor 
to her own hasty act, on which, after the first 
excitement had passed away, she began to feel 
many misgivings. 

Mr. Ferris arrived a few days after. Lady 
Thornbury shrank from meeting him, and at 
first answered all his inquiries through Maude, 
but at length, on his repeated entreaties for 
an interview, she nerved herself to the effort. 
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" I must see Lady Thombury alone/' he 
said to Maude, " you will excuse me, but in 
cases of business like this, there are things to 
be arranged and talked over where the pre- 
sence of a third person, even a friend like 
yourself. Miss Feme, is inconvenient." 

Maude bowed and left the room, for Elea- 
nor dared not ask her to remain, though she 
longed to do so. 

"And now. Lady Thombury," he said, 
fixing his bold dark eyes upon her, so that 
she felt herself changing colour under his 
gaze, " I must ask you for the other paper 
that, I am informed, was tied up with this 
will. There certainly exists a codicil ; as Lord 
Thombury's lawyer I had notice of it." 

"I have already sent you all Lord Thom- 
bury's papers," said Eleanor, trembling vio- 
lently. " I have no others. Surely you will 
find all you require amongst them." 

" They are all right but one, your ladyship 
must be aware that that one paper is missing." 

A flush of indignation coloured her pale 
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cheek, and a tinge of haughtiness was in her 
manner as she replied : — 

" I have already told you, Mr. Ferris, that 
there are no others ; if you do not believe me, 
take the key of the escritoire, and examine it 
for yourself.'' 

Mr. Ferris took the offered key and retired, 
and Eleanor saw no more of him that day, 
and the next he said he had been suddenly 
recalled home, but should return shortly to 
finish the arrangements which would be 
necessary at Woodside Manor. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



**I will piece out the comfort with what addition I can." 

King Lbab. 

It was many weeks before Eleanor at all re- 
covered the fearful shock her nerves had sus- 
tained in the late event, and though Maude 
exerted herself to the utmost in trying to rouse 
and cheer her cousin, the whole circumstances 
of the case were of such a distressing nature, 
that her grief seemed to increase, rather than 
to diminish in its poignancy, as time went on. 
In the first excitement of the events attendant 
on her bereavement, after the first lull of over- 
whelming sorrow, there had been so much to 
arrange that her thoughts were necessarily 
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called into exercise on other points than those 
which now so completely absorbed her ; but 
when the reality of the past burst upon her, 
much acute remorse followed the keen review 
of all her thoughts and actions since she had 
first become acquainted with Lord Thombury, 
mingled with the sense ofher own ingratitude, 
as the many kindnesses he had lavished upon 
her rose rebukingly before her. His very 
jealousy, indeed, was a proof of his affection 
for her ; and how had she returned that affec- 
tion? 

Oh ! that she could recall the past I How 
very differently would she now act ! Amidst 
these reflections, the memory of that fatal and 
hasty act in regard to the codicil, was ever 
present, haunting her night and day, and at 
times filling her brain with horror ; and this 
she had not yet summoned up moral courage 
to confess to Maude ; indeed, each day seemed 
to make this more difficult, as it added a 
deeper shade to that momentary action. 
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It was not surprising that this severe mental 
conflict left its traces on her appearance, and 
seemed to add some years to her age ; though 
even in that deep mourning garb, and malgrh 
the concealment of her luxuriant hair beneath 
that most trying of coiffures, the widow's cap, 
her loveliness was beyond a question : and so 
thought Mrs. Crofts, on arriving at Woodside 
Manor, about six weeks after Lord Thom- 
bury's death. 

Mrs. Crofts was Eleanor's maternal aunt, 
and just arrived from India, where she had 
lately lost her husband, and being left child- 
less, she wished to spend the remainder of her 
days in her native land, and an arrangement 
was made that she should pay a long visit to 
her widowed niece, whom she had not seen 
since she was a girl of fourteen, and she was 
much struck with her beauty, even partially 
faded as it was at present. 

Mrs. Crofts was a sweet, placid looking 
person, and her gentle and sympathising 
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manner at once made a favourable impression 
on both the cousins, and to Eleanor her aunt's 
own recent sorrow was an additional bond be- 
tween them. 

Maude hoped much from the immediate 
effect which the new arrival produced on her 
cousin, when something of her former anima- 
tion of manner returned as she greeted her 
affectionately, and rciMed herself to attend 
minutely to the comfort of her guest. Lady 
Thombury had not, of course appeared at all 
in public, excepting in church, and here any 
curiosity on the part of the rustic congrega- 
tion to catch a sight of the beautiful young 
wi.^pw, was frustrated by the thick crape 
veil, which completely eclipsed her ; but the 
beauties of the early spring often tempted her 
to wander about in the privacy of her own 
grounds, seeking in nature that restorative 
which she is ever ready to bestow on her chil- 
dren ;in their hours of need. 

One morning as she was returning to the 
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house, with a noble bunch of primroses in her 
hand, just gathered in her ramble, and which 
she triumphantly exhibited to her aunt and 
cousin, as they met her, they observed with 
pleasure that she looked brighter and happier 
than usual, and encouraged by these signs, 
Mrs. Crofts ventured to propose a drive in the 
afternoon. 

" Will not you and Maude go without me?" 
was her reply, as her face resumed that gra- 
vity which had become its almost habitual 
expression. 

" Of course we can do so, dear Eleanor, if 
you wish it; but we have both agreed in 
thinking that a drive this charming day would 
do you much good." 

A deep sigh escaped Eleanor as she said : — 

" I am quite well in health, dear aunt, but 
still if it gives you and Maude any pleasure, I 
will accompany you." 

And so the first effort was made, and their 
hopes seemed fully realized, as they perceived 
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a much nearer approach to her ordinary- 
brightness that evening, and when she, as she 
often did, laid aside hex cap as she sat work- 
ing in the waning light, Maude could not 
resist an exclamation, 

" Oh, dear Eleanor, you look more like 
your own dear self than I have seen you for a 
long time past ; we shall know what remedy 
suits you best in the fiiture I'' 

Eleanor looked affectionately and smilingly 
on her cousin, but how soon some little cloud 
or another passes its dimming hand over the 
fitful sunshine, and rising from a source whence 
we least expect. Mrs. Crofts often amused 
them with accounts of her Indian life and 
adventures, of which she had experienced a 
considerable share, and Eleanor now begged 
for the continuation of a long story which had 
been interrupted on some former occasion, and 
both cousins were much interested in the re- 
cital, until the accidental mention of a Major 
Staflfbrd made them both start, and I fear poor 
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Mrs. Crofts's powers of rhetoric were now 
wasted on dulled ears, and that her finale to 
the tale was scarcely heeded by either ; how- 
ever, happily she was quite unconscious of the 
effect that one name had produced on both 
her auditors, and unsuspicious of the cause, 
though startled by the harrassed expression 
which Eleanor's countenance wore for the rest 
of the evening. Maude had also been plunged 
into reverie, but was not blind to the effect it 
had on her cousin, and observing her fiight- 
tened look she forbore enquiring more as to 
Major Stafford's family and belongings, until 
she should find an opportunity of doing so 
privately from Mrs. Crofts. However, her 
wonderings as to the cause of Eleanor's look 
of alarm were nearer solution than she ex- 
pected, as she had scarcely closed her bed- 
room door that night when they retired, when 
Eleaner quietly glided in, looking almost as 
ghastly and horror-stricken as Macbeth could 
have done after his murderous deed. She sat 
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down, and a flood of tears came to her relief, 
but it was some time before Maude could 
soothe her into sufficient tranquillity to begin 
her confession, as for that purpose she had 
come to her room. 

But a moderate amount of composure came 
at last, and Eleanor sobbed out : 

" Oh ! Maude, what will you think of me 
when you hear all ?" 

'' I have long seen, dearest Eleanor, that 
something was weighing down your spirit be- 
sides the grief natural to your present position, 
and how often have I longed to alleviate it, if 
possible,'^ said Maude, as she aflfectionately 
kissed her cousin. 

" But you will despise me, Maude. Only 
promise you will not forsake me !'' 

" I can freely promise that, dear Eleanor, 
and I think I have some clue to your terrible 
secret, if so terrible it be." 

Eleanor started as she exclaimed : 

" Surely mo one saw me ! Oh I no, dear 
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Maude, no eye could have witnessed the 
deed." 

Maude was now getting more uneasy than 
she wished to appear, as she replied : 

" I only meant, I saw the strange effect 
which the mention of a certain name produced 
on you this evening. But tell me all, dearest, 
and if I can in any way assist you, how happy 
I should be/' 

" I destroyed part of my husband's will," 
slowly and hoarsely articulated Lady Thorn- 
bury, with her eyes fixed on Maude's face to 
read the effect of her confession. 

Maude became as pale as her cousin, and it 
was some moments before she could attempt 
any reply. 

" But it must have been accidentally done ?" 
she faintly inquired at last. 

" No, Maude, I was galled almost to mad- 
ness by a cruel addition recently made to the 
will itself," and here she explained the dying 
scene, which had also had its influence, " and 
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in my blind infatuation I threw it into the 
fire." 

" But what could it have been to anger you 
so fearfiiUy, Eleanor ?'' 

A burning crimson blush now suffused Lady 
Thombury's whole face and neck as she re- 
lated the contents of the document which she 
had destroyed. 

" But in whose writing was it, was it Lord 
Thombury's ?" 

"I really was too much agitated by its 
contents to observe," replied Eleanor. 

Maud was visibly alarmed, as thoughts of 
legal proceedings against her cousin rushed 
into her mind. 

" Does anyone know it?" she enquired with 
considerable agitation 

" That is the very question which haunts 
me perpetually myself, dear Maude, and I 
have terrible suspicions in connection with 
my fears." 

A fearful idea now seized Maude, as she 
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asked whether Eleanor imagined the clause 
had any connection with the scene which she 
had related to her of that unfortunate note, 
and the extraordinary silence Lord Thorn- 
bury had maintained on the subject afterwards, 
and added : 

" Has Mr. Ferris been here since ?" 

" He was here at the time of the fiineral, 
and I could not escape seeing him afterwards, 
when he asked me pointedly if there were no 
other papers,'' and she related the whole scene. 

" Ah I that would be quite possible, even 
though he had not detected the real loss," 
and this idea gave a ray of comfort to both of 
them. 

" Then you do not think I am quite in his 
power, Maude ? But what should I do if he 
does know anything about it ?'' and she buried 
her face in her hands, as if to shut out the 
bare possibility. 

" Would you recall the codicil if you could, 
Eleanor?" 
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" I should only be too thankful if it were 
possible, as I became frightened at my rash- 
ness even as the paper was being consumed. 
It was the work of a moment, and how 
bitterly I have repented it ever since ; and I 
could no longer bear the weight of the secret 
alone.'' 

''I could not have imagined poor Lord 
Thombury capable of such cruelty, for so I 
must call it,'' observed Maude, " but I sup- 
pose there is no passion stronger or more dan- 
gerous than jealousy." 

" I think it could not have been liis own 
unbiassed act," replied Eleanor ; " and his 
wish to destroy it at last was most evident, 
but this would not avail me legally. But do 
you think he would have consulted Mr. Ferris 
on such an affair?" 

" How could he do so ?" and she shuddered. 
" The date being at the time of his visit makes 
one terribly apprehensive, but if no other wit- 
nesses were there I should think he could not 
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prove its existence, and why may he not sup- 
pose that Lord Thombury repented of the act, 
and subsequently destroyed the deed himself." 
This was a new idea to Eleanor, and a most 
acceptable one on which she resolved to act. 
More than an hour passed away in rather an 
incoherent conversation between the cousins, 
in which their hopes and fears rose and sank 
alternately, without their arriving at any very 
definite conclusion ; though both lamented 
their extreme ignorance of legal matters, and 
wished they could ascertain the penalty of 
such a crime if it were discovered, as they at 
length retired to rest, but neither of them to 
slumber for some time ; and our readers must 
not be surprised to find that after some desul- 
tory thoughts and apprehensions for her cousin, 
more pleasing remembrances came rushing 
into Maude's memory. 

Why had not Charles Stafford written, since 
she had given him the announcement of Lord 
Thornbury's death ? What would be his feel- 
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ings ? Would he forgive the past, and in due 
time come over to see if there was any chance 
of his being made happy after all ? or would 
he consider Eleanor's heartless conduct to- 
wards himself a barrier to any further at- 
tempts ? Or perhaps her present position might 
prove the most formidable obstacle after all. 

Then came severe self accusations for the 
share she gave to her own feelings on the sub- 
ject, until, fairly wearied out, she fell asleep, 
long before the inmate of the next room had 
closed her eyes, or ceased reflecting on the 
probable consequences of her hasty act if Mr. 
Ferris was cognisant of the matter. How 
vividly the sense of her icy hauteur to her re- 
jected admirer flashed on her memory, and 
she could now fancy she remembered an ex- 
pression of malignant satisfaction pervading 
his features and air, during that particular 
evening of his stay at Woodside Manor, as 
every moment of that evening and the remain- 
ing days of his stay returned distinctly to her 
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memory ; and now all was tinged with her own 
gloomy fears, notwithstanding the new hope 
which Maude had suggested. 

The post bag created some diversion in her 
thoughts the next morning, as containing a 
long letter from Arabella Bolton, fiill of her 
own happiness, enlarging on Sir Andrew's 
extreme amiability, and announcing the period 
of her marriage, which was to take place very 
shortly, and hoping that Maude would accept 
the oflice of bridesmaid on the occasion. This 
was not an unexpected request, but it placed 
Maude in an awkward dilemma, and yet she 
was afraid of giving offence by refusing. 

The trio chatted quite merrily over the 
many pros and cons in the matter, and poor 
Sir Andrew Bolton did not escape a decidedly 
satirical touch or two on Eleanor's part, in 
spite of the happy Arabella's representations ; 
and though Mrs. Crofts was too quiet and 
amiable quite to approve of such piquante 
criticism, she could not help rejoicing in any- 
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thing which roused Eleanor to such animation 
for the time being ; so she continued the sub- 
ject, and was soon aufait of all the peculiari- 
ties of the chosen bridegroom, and of the 
party at Bolton Park, with the exception of 
Miss Fleetwood, who was a stranger to all of 
them, though some conjectures were started 
as to who the match-making Mrs. Bolton 
would find for her niece in the way of mar- 
riage. 

Maude eventually decided on referring the 
request to her parents, but expressing her 
own readiness to comply with Arabella's re- 
quest, and wrote an answer to that eflfect. 

The three ladies were putting on their 
finishing wraps for their usual drive at three 
o'clock, in the hall that day, when the sound 
of a horse's advancing step arrested their at- 
tention, as in Eleanor's present retirement, 
such sounds were very rare, so that the idea 
of a visitor produced quite a panic ; however, 
the horse stopped at the door, and the sound 
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of a voice, but too easily recognised, enquiring 
if Lady Thombury was at home, produced 
an instantaneous effect on the two younger 
ladies. 

Eleanor drew down her veil, to hide her 
confusion, as she felt that a meeting with the 
being she most dreaded was inevitable, but 
Maude quickly regained her full self-posses- 
sion, as Mr. Ferris entered the hall, and ad- 
vancing with an appearance of profound 
sympathy to Lady Thombury, he apologised 
for his intrusion on the plea of business, as a 
letter from one of her tenants had rendered a 
personal interview necessary, before he could 
arrange the matter in hand. 

Lady Thombury held out a trembling hand, 
as she assured him it was no intrusion, and 
said she was ready to attend to the business 
at once, " unless," she added, " I may offer 
you some luncheon ?" 

'' No, thank you. Lady Thombury, I have 
only ridden over from Warrendale, where I 
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am staying, but you were just going out for 
your drive, I have to see another person here, 
and I will wait until you return." 

But Eleanor who always liked to know the 
worst at once, and who felt that a drive would 
no longer have any charm for her, insisted on 
sending back the carriage, and with an im- 
ploring glance to Maude not to leave her, she 
led the way to the drawing-room, where the 
trifling matter was despatched in due form. 

Mr. Ferris appeared not to notice the agita- 
tion of Lady Thornbury's manner thoughout 
the proceedings, and Maude made many efforts 
to screen it, hoping that her cousin's present 
subdued affability might have a good effect in 
softening his remembrance of former scorn 
and haughtiness, though she could not bring 
herself to wish that his old attachment should 
be re-kindled to any extent. 

"I wish I could see you looking less 
harassed, dear Lady Thombury," said Mr. 
Ferris, at the conclusion of the transaction. 

K 5 
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" Would not a complete change of scene be 
beneficial to you?'' 

Maude came to the rescue. " My cousin 
is so much better than she has been, and 
delights so much in the country at this time 
of the year, that we cannot persuade her to 
leave home. Can we, Eleanor?" 

A smile brightened up her features as she 
replied : 

" I am thankful to say there is no occasion 
to leave this place on the score of health at 
present." 

That sweet smile bestowed on her cousin, 
forcibly reminded Mr. Ferris of bye-gone 
days, as he looked with visible admiration on 
that fair face, and Eleanor felt herself colour- 
ing under his gaze, but the next minute her 
mind had reverted to the dread, uppermost in 
her mind, and she became quite distrait. 

" This is indeed a lovely place in summer," 
observed Mr. Ferris to Maude, " and I trust 
many years of happiness may still be^in store 
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for Lady Thombury, when she once recovers 
the terrible shock." The last part of the 
sentence being in a sotto voce. 

Maude's firmness nearly forsook her, but 
feeling that piercing eye upon her, she rallied, 
and remarked that time alone could restore 
her to her ordinary state of cheerfulness ; and 
to turn the subject she referred to the coming 
marriage at Bolton Park. 

" You are to be one of the bridesmaids I 
presume. Miss Feme ?" 

" Yes, I have just been writing to accept 
that oflGice conditionally," replied Maude. 

" There are to be fourteen bridesmaids I 
hear," said Mr. Ferris; 

This startling fact aroused Eleanor from her 
fears, and she spoke in her old bright manner. 

" But what a terrible display for a village 
church! Is that Sir Andrew's brilliant 
idea, or Miss Bolton's own wish, do you 
suppose?" 

"Well, I fancy Mrs. Bolton has been Com- 
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mander-in-Chief in the whole affair, Lady 
Thombuiy." 

" But can Arabella muster fourteen friends? 
Lady friends? I am sure I could not if I 
tried." 

" Oh I don't say so, Lady Thombury, as I 
am quite sure it would require very little skill 
on your part to raise any amount of friends 
you might require ; but perhaps Miss Bolton 
is more easily pleased with people in general 
than you are, therefore her friendship may be 
more easily bestowed." 

Eleanor began musing as to whether there 
was an undercurrent of meaning in this last 
speech, and was still pursuing her reflections 
silently, when Mr. Ferris rose to take his 
leave, much to the relief of Lady Thombury 
and her companion, who lost no time in dis- 
cussing the visit, and arriving at favourable 
conclusions from his friendly manner. 

" I do not think he can be in the least aware 
of anything," was Eleanor's remark, as they 
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watclied the receding figure on horseback, " do 
you, Maude ?" 

" I hope not either, dear Eleanor, and I 
really think your mind may be at rest on this 
point, as long as you remain Lady Thornbury 
at all events, as there is nothing to call the 
will in question on other points, however, it 
will be the wisest plan to keep Mr. Ferris as 
a Mend if possible, rather than an enemy, as 
we agreed last night." 

Eleanor's mind seemed lighter for some 
days after, still a dull weight, like the presen- 
timent of coming evil remained, and at times 
laid heavily upon her spirits . 

The sight of a foreign letter for Maude, in 
that well-known writing, a few mornings 
. after, raised her interest not a little, and as 
there was nothing of a private nature in it, 
Maude give it to her to read, as soon as she 
had finished doing so herself. 

Tears flowed freely as Eleanor read those 
words of warm, kind interest in herself, and 
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the earnest, heartfelt sympathy of the writer, 
without a shadow of reference to her conduct 
towards himself, and Maude felt proud of her 
fraternal friend, as she mused on the contents 
of the envelope. 

Eleanor was dreading the time when 
Maude would have to return home, to make 
her preparations for the coming wedding, as 
though she had become warmly attached to 
her aunt, still there were many points on 
which Maude alone could sympathise ; and 
many and sincere were the tears she shed, 
when the day of her cousin's departure actually 
arrived. She accompanied her to the station, 
and the cousins bade each other farewell, with 
mutual promises of frequent correspondence, 
until they should meet again, and Maude said 
that she should return to her as soon as she 
could again leave home to go anywhere; 
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CHAPTER X. 



He said he had rajther, 
He was'nt the bridegroom, but only the fejther. 

Whoamlt Rhymes. 



Mrs. Ferne's economical mind had a great 
burden removed from it on finding that Miss 
Bolton intended to send Maude her dress for 
the coming occasion, as she had lamented 
several times over the prospect of an outlay 
again so soon for her daughter's toilette, 
though Mr. Feme would not allow her to 
raise the idea of expense as a barrier to her 
acceptance of the office of bridesmaid. 

Our readers need be under no apprehension 
of all the details of another wedding ; suffice it 
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to say the bride looked her best, and seemed 
far less nervous than poor Sir Andrew at the 
subsequent breakfast, when he was several 
times very nearly forgetting that the latest news 
from Bell's Life did not quite suit the occa- 
sion, notwithstanding all previous tutoring to 
this eflfect ; and Maude could not help smiling 
when the worthy baronet, true to the last, 
kept his bride waiting for five minutes in the 
carriage previous to their starting, whilst he 
examined the four greys, discussing their 
merits with the coachman. 

They drove about twelve miles to take the 
train, and after securing a coujpi for himself 
and Arabella, with a promise on the part of 
the station-master to keep it to themselves, 
they took their seats. Just before the train 
started a tall rough Irishman jumped in, and 
Sir Andrew remonstrated with him in vain, 
" stay there he would, there was plenty of 
room, and no one should turn him out." 

" We shall soon see that !" cried the indig- 
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nant bridegroom, as he sprang out angrily in 
search of the station-master. 

A shrill whistle I and off went the train, the 
bride in the keeping of the tall Irishman, and 
her husband left lamenting on the platform. 
We need not record the indignant ejaculations 
which may have acted a sedative part on the 
excited spirits of the baronet. 

Arabella did not lose her presence of mind, 
but alighted at the first station the train 
stopped at and telegraphed to that effect to 
her quickly divorced partner. What became 
of all those numerous packages until the ar- 
rival of their proprietors we do not know for 
certain, but a smart little maid who travelled 
in the second class, may have gathered up her 
wits in time to look after them, notwithstand- 
ing the mysterious disappearance of her mas- 
ter and mistress. 

Mr. Bolton felt the loss of his only child 
extremely, and seemed quite cast down after 
the departure of the happy pair ; and there 
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must have been many conflicting feelings in 
his wife's heart, but her face had beamed with 
satisfaction as Lady Bolton had received the 
congratulations of her friends on her return 
from church. 

There was a dinner party at the Park in the 
evening, and among the guests were the 
Femes and Mr. and Miss Hastings. Mr. 
Feme, however, could not be prevailed upon 
to join them ; at the last moment he discovered 
he had a slight cold, so remained at home to 
nurse it upon water gruel. But the noble- 
dining-room was well filled with guests, 
and unfortunately for both of them, Maude 
found herself placed next to Mr. Hastings at 
dinner, and for some time an awkward silence 
was the result. 

She had been taken into dinner by a per- 
fect stranger to her, 3. Mr. Evans, who had, 
during her absence at Woodside, established 
himself at Ash well as a surgeon. He was the 
youngest son of an old friend of Mr. Bolton's, 
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who, with his usual good nature, had begged 
him to look upon his house as a second home, 
and to come there as often as he liked in the 
absence of professional duties, which alas I at 
present were but few. 

The young doctor was far too busy discours- 
ing upon the comparative merits of Handel 
and Haydn, Beethoven and Mozart, with the 
lady on the other side of him to attend to 
Maude, who would gladly have engaged even 
the attention ofthis eccentric individual rather 
than maintain the present painful silence. Mr. 
Hastings felt that he could not as yet converse 
with her simply as a common friend, and his 
manner and tone betrayed but too plainly his 
unchanged feelings for her. 

Maude's discomfiture was not lessened by 
perceiving Margaret Hastings on the opposite 
side of the table, watching her brother with 
an expression of sadness. The exchange of a 
few common place remarks was all that passed 
between them, and how glad Maude was 
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when the signal for the retirement of the ladies 
was given. 

Anna Fleetwood came up to an ottoman on 
which she was sitting in the drawing-room, 
and began a conversation, by hoping Miss 
Feme was now going to remain in the neigh- 
bourhood, as she had been longing to make 
her acquaintance ever since she had been at 
Bolton Park. 

Maude was pleased with her simplicity and 
candour of manner, and really hoped she 
might make a pleasant addition to the list of 
neighbours, but did not give her much hope 
of her remaining long at home, as her cousin's 
claims were very strong with her at present; 
but she soon discovered that Miss Fleetwood's 
principal accomplishment was music, and that 
she was rejoicing in the recent discovery that 
the new doctor at Ash well was musical. 
Miss Fleetwood seemed rather disappointed 
that Maude was not so enthusiastic as herself 
in this matter, as the latter had been more 
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struck with the great peculiarities of his 
manners. 

Mr. Evans was a young man of good 
abilities, and a most retentive memory. But 
he had been brought up in the care of two 
old aunts, who evidently had moved in a dif- 
ferent sphere of life to that in which their 
nephew was now introduced. His hair was 
painfiilly black, and his features small and 
insignificant, though a good-natured expres- 
sion in a measure qualified the very ordinary 
caste of his countenance. A quick, restless 
manner, did not improve matters, and on 
special occasions of nervousness, up went 
both hands into the air as if a spring had been 
touched, reminding one of those childish toys 
of wooden men, whose joints fly in all di- 
rections when touched by a string. Place 
him at the piano and he was in his element, 
but the great danger seemed of his never 
vacating his seat when once it was taken, and 
ramblings amongst Beethoven's sonatas, or 
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pet pieces of Handel followed each other in 
quick succession, though a certain unmistake- 
able resemblance to Dickens's celebrated Tom 
Pinch, destroyed any amount of sentiment if 
one caught sight of the performer. 

It seemed that Miss Fleetwood was easily 
pleased, being of an amiable nature, and sotto 
voce^ be it confessed, of a somewhat susceptible 
temperament. 

Mr. Evans detected at once the locale of his 
new friend, as he made his rapid entrance into 
the drawing-room amongst the other gentle- 
men that evening, and making a convulsive 
rush, to the great peril of all the chairs and 
tables in his way, he at once seated himself by 
Miss Fleetwood's side, quite regardless of in- 
terrupting her conversation with Miss Feme. 

" Miss Fleetwood," he said, *^ I have been 
thinking ever since you left the dining-room, 
how very nice it would be, if we were to play 
Mendelssohn's Wedding March, as a duet this 
evening. Do you happen to have it ? " 
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" I am sorry to say I have not got it with 
me," replied Anna softly, "for T left it at 
home for one of my sisters to practise." 

" Oh, that's very nice, for I put it amongst 
my roll of music in case I should find anyone 
to play it with — so you do play it I how very 
nice ; I will fetch it, I left it in the hall with 
my hat. Off he darted, and in the confusion, 
he fairly upset several cups of tea which the 
butler was bringing into the room as he 
reached the door, and which catastrophe did 
not produce a very happy effect on that 
ftmctionary's temper, as the scalding fluid 
poured over his hands, and obliged him to 
beat a retreat for the rearrangement of his 
tray. His remarks in the servants hall were 
by no means complimentary to the unfortu- 
nate doctor, though that individual himself 
seemed scarcely conscious of being the cause 
of the disturbance, as he flew straight on for 
his beloved music and back again to the otto- 
man, exclaiming — 
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" I have not kept you waiting long, Miss 
Fleetwood, have I T 

" Oh, no, Mr. Evans, you have been very 
quick." 

" That's very nice. Shall we begin ?" 

Anna said she must ask her aunt about it, 
and went across the room to speak to her. 

" By all means, my dear ; unless you think 
we ought to ask Miss Feme to sing something 
first." 

However, Maude was too happy to escape 
this, and begged they might hear the duet, 
which was played with precision and correct- 
ness throughout, though a little more expres-. 
sion might have been an improvement. 

" Very nice indeed ! very nice. Miss Anna," 
observed Mr. Evans at its conclusion, as both 
hands made a start from the instrument, 
making one almost imagine the notes of that 
last chord had been galvanised. " What shall 
we have now ? I have another lovely duet of 
Mozart's, thirty-six pages long ; that would 
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be very nice — and I daresay you could play 
bass — ^it is very easy." 

Anna mildly replied : — 

" I think my aunt would wish some of the 
young ladies to sing now, if you do not mind ; 
but there will be timg, I daresay, for the duet 
afterwards." 

" Very well, Miss Fleetwood, and while you 
are going the round, I will play a little air of 
Handel's, not generally known, and which I 
think you will like." 

And off he dashed into the " Harmonious 
Blacksmith," which even brought an amused 
smile into Anna's face, as she caught the notes 
of the well-known air. 

Long before the variations were concluded, 
Anna Fleetwood had secured a songstress, 
and at length the former occupant of the music 
stool retired into a corner, to submit to cir- 
cumstances, until the time for the promised 
duet should arrive, but evincing some impa- 
tience by looking at his watch to mark the 
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progress of time^ as each fresh performer took 
her place at the piano. 

At length a move of departm:^ was made by 
some of the guests, which was quickly fol- 
lowed by others, and in a short time the 
musical doctor was alone left of the party. 
He came up with renewed spirits, and hoped 
Miss Fleetwood would not be too tired to try 
the duet. Mrs. Bolton, however, interposed, 
by saving: — 

" The day has already been a long and ex- 
citing one to all of us, Mr. Evans, so I must 
ask you to excuse my niece from any more 
music ; but I daresay there will be another 
opportunity." 

Mr. Evans looked disappointed, but replied 
with his customary, 

" Very nice ; I will come up some morning, 
if I may." 

" Do, if you like,'' said the good-natured 
Squire'; " and come any day before one 
o'clock, and stay to luncheon." 
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This proposal was readily acceded to, and 
Mr. Evans at length followed the example of 
the rest, and took his leave. 

But how has Maude been passing the 
evening ? Miss Hastings took immediate ad- 
vantage of the vacant seats on the ottoman 
when the two rose for the duet, and crossing 
the room, sat down by Maude. 

" We see nothing of you now, dear Maude,'' 
she remarked, as a vivid blush mounted in. 
her young fiiend's face ; " but you must not 
shrink from our society in consequence of 
what has occurred.'' 

Maude felt embarrassed, but said : 

" Dear Margaret, you can scarcely imagine 
how unhappy I have been in regard to my 
ever dear friends at the rectory ; but I hope 
you have quite forgiven me." 

" Forgiven you ? why there was nothing 
to forgive as I am too well aware of the 
great difference between friendship and love," 
adding, with a sigh, " and how very rarely 
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the one leads to the other, except at a more 
advanced period oflife — ^but I have one question 
to ask you, may I ?" 

" Oh, dear Margaret, you know you may 
ask me anything/' 

A pause and then Miss Hastings proceeded : 

'^ A few days ago I had a letter from Mrs. 
Rivers, though she very rarely writes to me, 
and she requests me to ask you if you can 
tell them anything more about the interesting 
stranger you met at St. Leonards." 

Maude's face flushed painfully as she an- 
swered : " I have never told you of my most 
unexpected meeting with Mr. Stafford there, 
and as he knew no one, the Rivers' were very 
kind in inviting him to their house." 

" Did you meet often ?" 

" Yes, almost every day while he was there, 
but he did not stay very long." 

"Was he so very sad and melancholy, 
Maude?" 

" Well, he could not be otherwise, he had 
only just heard of Eleanor — " 
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Here she stopped, having only just remem- 
bered that in her own agitation she was about 
to betray her cousin's secret. 

Miss Hastings, perceiving her confusion, 
forbore to ask for the end of the sentence, 
indeed she guessed all; but asked only whe- 
ther Mr. Stafford had returned to the West 
Indies. 

" Yes, he is now settled out there again.'' 

" And am I to say in answer to Mrs. Rivers, 
that you have not seen • him since you left 
Hastings." 

" No, not that," replied Maude, " as I met 
him one day at the Crystal Palace." 

Maude's confusion was now at its height, 
and it was no wonder that Miss Hastings in 
her own mind, connected her brother's rejec- 
tion with the unfortunate rencontre in 
Sussex. 

Maude and her fidend parted that evening 
with a warm pressure of hands, which was all 
the manifestation permitted of their friendship. 
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and a promise on Maude V part of going to 
the rectory on the following Thursday, when 
Mr. Hastings would not be at home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bolton were glad the day was 
over — and after arriving at the satisfactory 
conclusion that the whole thing had gone off 
remarkably well, and that Arabella had be- 
haved with admirable propriety, they said 
good night to their niece, who was beginning 
in her simplicity to wonder how brides ever 
behaved otherwise than well; but seeing 
fatigue written on her aunt's face, she forbore 
her questions. 

The next morning the butler informed her 
that the young gentleman who upset the tea- 
tray, had left a roll of music for her, with a 
message that it would be very nice if Miss 
Fleetwood would play the music over a few 
times before he came again. 

" Not much confidence in your performance 
I fear, Anna,'' said her uncle, who heard the 
garbled message delivered. 
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"No, uncle, it seems not; but then he does 
play so well — so much better than I do !" 

" Fiddlesticks I" said her uncle, " pray 
don't put that idea into his head." 

" No need of putting it there I'' said Mrs. 
Bolton, " as I should say it was there already. 
But my dear Anna, you must not encourage 
his comipg here too much, let me tell you — ^it 
will be taking him away from his studies, and 
cramming him with vanity." 

" Oh, aimt, I did not ask him," she said. 

" No, child, I only mean that we can't have 
that noise going on all the morning." 

Maude accompanied her mother in a visit 
to Bolton Park, a few days afterwards, and 
many were Anna Fleetwood's lamentations 
that she was not likely to have much of her 
companionship for some time to come, when 
informed of the probability of another pro- 
tracted absence from home, and indeed Elea- 
nor's letters were generally filled with her 
longings for Maude's return to Woodside 
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Manor, and Mr. and Mrs. Feme fully consen- 
ted to her remaining with her cousin, until 
Eleanor's spirits would allow her to pay a 
visit to her old home. 

However, a pressing invitation had been 
despatched, entreating her to try the change 
to Oak Cottage at once, which they would all 
prefer to losing Maude again so soon, a feeling 
which Lady Thombury would easily under- 
stand. 
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CHAPTEK XI. 



*Ti8 sad, *1is sad to come again with changed hearts and brow 
To our youth's home. — 

Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

The anxiously expected letter from Eleanor 
arrived at last, and to Maude's great delight 
it contained a promise of coming in a short 
time to Norrington. 

" I feel that I require change of scene/' 
wrote Lady Thombury, " and the quiet and 
rest of a few weeks at Oak Cottage, with your 
society, dear Maude, will be most grateful to 
me." She went on to say that she was 
haunted by a constant dread of a visit from 
Mr. Ferris, that she had reason to think he 
would be going away on business for some 
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time before long, and that she only waited 
until she knew when it would be, before fix- 
ing her visit to them for that time, so that she 
might avoid seeing him if possible. " If I aai 
doomed to meet him, it must be when I have 
you with me, dearest Maude," she continued, 
"to sustain my courage, for the thought still 
haunts me, and oppresses me like a nightmare, 
that the subject of that unlucky codicil is not 
yet at rest." 

Maude grieved much over this letter; it be- 
tokened such deep depression, such an oppres- 
sive dread of some unknown evil, that Maude 
could not for some time recover her spirits so 
as to join her mother in the preparations which 
she deemed necessary for the reception of 
Lady Thombury. 

" Dear Mamma," she ventured to say, ^- 1 
am sure Eleanor would rather have her own 
old room just as it used to be. I am sure she 
would be sorry to ^ee so much difference 
made on her account." 
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" I am sorry to find, Maude/' returned Mrs. 
Feme, " that in spite of all the trouble I have 
taken in your education, you have still so 
little perception of the fitness of things. Can 
you not see, for instance, that what Eleanor 
Leigh might have been satisfied with, and 
ought indeed to be perfectly contented with, 
would be quite below what Lady Thombury 
would have ^ xight to expect ? No, indeed, 
do not say any more on the subject, for I am 
resolved, while she is with us, to have every- 
thing quite comme ilfautr 

Maude said no more, she was vexed and 
ashamed at the fiiss and ceremony which were 
thought necessary to Eleanor's comfort. For 
some days before her arrival everything was 
turned upside down, " Lady Thombury wiU 
require, that — Iiady Thombury will expect to 
see this," and so on, economy having for once 
giv^u W0.y ^o toadyism. 

Mrs. Feme had not the pleasure of an- 
noui^ing to her neighbours that she was ex- 
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pecting a visit from her " beloved niece, Lady 
Thombury/' for Eleanor wished her visit to be 
as quiet as possible, and had besides a nervous 
dread of Mr, Ferris hearing of it until he was 
too far away to return. 

So Eleanor came to Oak Cottage once more. 
It was late in the evening when she arrived, 
and after warmly returning Maude's kiss, and 
whispered words of welcome, and receiving 
Mrs. Feme's more elaborate greetings, she 
was only too glad to comply with her uncle's 
advice, and retire to her room at once, and let 
Maude bring her some tea. 

Eleanor was much overcome as she entered 
once more the little bedroom which used to be 
her own, and looked half reproachfully at 
Maude, as she said : — 

" What have you done, Maude? why may I 
not have my dear old room ?" 

" Mamma said you would prefer the spare 
room," replied Maude, blushing painfully. 

" Never mind, dear," said Eleanor, who un- 
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derstood the case in a moment ; ^^ it does not 
signify. I shall have your dear face to look at, 
though all else is changed. O, Maude ! Maude ! 
would that I had never left Norrington I Oh, 
that the last two years could be blotted out, 
and that I could be Eleanor Leigh once more I 
How few days of happiness have I known since 
I left this place I" 

" Hush, Eleanor, dearest, do not look back. 
I trust there are brighter days yet in store for 
you." 

" Not for me, Maude, not for me I but I will 
do all I can not to sadden you by the sight of 
my sorrow. 1 am tired and more than usually 
depressed to-night ; to-morrow I trust I shall 
feel better, and able to enjoy visiting my old 
haunts." 

Maude took this as a hint that Eleanor 
wished to remain undisturbed that night, and, 
after seeing her take some tea, and making her 
own that she felt refreshed by it, and thought 
she should be able to sleep, she left her, and 
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tried to answer as patiently as she could, all 
the questions with which she was overwhelmed 
on her re-appearance down stairs, 

" Does she suflfer much from palpitations?" 
asked Mr. Feme ; " she turned perfectly white 
when she first came into the room. I hope 
she is not going to be taken ill, and laid up 
here, and all that sort of thing ; my nerves 
will not stand that, I am sure — ^I feel already 
quite exhausted with hearing your mother 
fussing about the house/' 

" Eleanor will be better to-morrow, I 
trust/' said Maude. "I do not think you 
need be under any fear as to her being iU ; a 
little rest and quiet will restore her." 

" So you always say, Maude ; you have no 
idea of illness. I do believe if you were to 
see me dying you would say I only required 
rest and quiet ; but it does seem strange that 
in my own house I cannot get even that I but 
nobody ever thinks of me !" 

Eleanor was better and brighter the next 
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day. She had a long talk witlx Maude in the 
morning — a talk of old times ; for to say the 
truth, those reodlections of the days before 
W marriage, or rather, before her first meet- 
ing with Lord Thornbury were not now so 
painM to her as they had been — the pain at 
least was not unmixed — every now and then 
4iuB iihought would occur to her mind — 

" What will Charles Stafford feel, will his 
thoughts also dwell with any degree of plea- 
sure no.w on tixose bygone days?" 

And over and over again she would ques- 
&m Maude as to his appearance when she 
saw him last, what he feaid, &c., &c., betray- 
wgher owii feelings so clearly to Maude's 
^^atdhfiil eye^ that i^e could scarcely help 
emiling when ste ended with:- 

^^ Ah, weSll, I do not know why I should 
mentibn his name again — but I do wish him 
weU^ and shall always be interested in hearing 
^ him, (remember to tdl him so, Maude, 
when you write— I dare say we shall hear 
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some day of his marrying — ^I hope he may 
choose well and wisely." 

" I have no doubt he will do so, dear Elea- 
nor, but at present I do not fancy he has im- 
proved his position much ; he cannot, I should 
fear be much better off than when he first left 
England, his long iUness, and the voyage 
home and back again, must have much in- 
terfered with his prospects." 

"Perhaps that may indeed be the case," 
answered Eleanor, who could not help feeling 
a degree of pleasure at the thought that this 
obstacle might, combined with old remem- 
brances, have prevented him from falling a 
victim to the many fascinations of the prover- 
bially charming Creole ladies, of whom Elea- 
nor had somehow or other lately begun to 
have a great dread. With a kind of earnest 
eagerness Eleanor proposed to Maude that 
they should revisit their old favourite walks 
and drives. Again they walked together to 
watch the sun set from Cranston Moor, again 
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they retraced the path through the fields 
which led to the bridge, where the bank had 
been washed away — all mended now with a 
strong wall instead of the old broken 
fence. 

^' Have you no calls to make in the vil- 
lage, Maude ? if you have do not think of me, 
I will pay Mrs. Brooks a visit till you 
return." 

Now Maude knew that of old Eleanor liked 
a gossip with her old nurse, and therefore 
she agreed at once to prolong her walk, and 
enquire for one or two sick people, while Elea- 
nor rested at Huntly farm. 

Mrs. Brooks was just putting her last loaves 
into the oven, as Eleanor entered the house, 
and a delicious smell of baking took her back 
in a moment to her childish days, when on 
Mrs. Brooks's baking days, a whole troop of 
little ptgs^ not very artistic it must be owned, 
with currant eyes, and large raisins for spots, 
had been put in the oven expressly for her. 
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" Have you any pigs for me to-day, Sarah ? " 
asked Eleanor laughingly, as she stepped into 
the large old fashioned kitchen. 

" 0, Miss Eleanor — Lady Thombury, is it 
you 1 I am so glad. O, if I had only been 
worthy to have known it — you should have 
had some pigs to-day, that you should, my 
dear — I beg your pardon, your ladyship, but 
I've got some cakes, nice rich ones they are 
too, a deal better than you'll ever see up there," 
with a jerk of her head in the direction of Oak 
Cottage. 

" Now you just sit down for one minute, 
till I've seen to these loaves, and then I'll 
bring some, and you won't be above a glass 
of my elder wine, I know — ^there^ I can't go on 
calling you - your ladyship ; it don't seem 
natural, and I'm always forgetting it." 

" Never mind, Sarah, do not trouble about 
that," said Eleanor, watching Mrs. Brooks 
finish her baking — then rub the dry flour 
from her arois, and take off her outer apron. 
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She then brought some cake and wine, and 
begging Eleanor to let her take them into 
the parlour, which she strongly opposed, 
sajring she preferred the kitchen, and liked to 
see how the bread was getting on. Mrs. 
Brooks sat down at last, and began giving 
Eleanor a full history of her feelings at 
hearing of the doath of Lord Thombury. 

" John comes home from market, and he 
says, * have you heard the news T and I says, 
' how should I, when T ve never stirred out of 
the house tl^s day,' and I hadn't, no more than 
to see the pigs was right. ' Well then,' he 
says *Lord Thombury's killed — ihis horse have 
a throw'd him, and he's dead, and your Miss 
Eleanor is leift a widow.' 'Well, and if she is,' 
I said, quite proud like — Vhat's that to you, I 
should like to know,' I felt kind of angry be- 
cause he didn't feel sorry. ' nothing to me,' 
he says, *but may be something to Mr. Ferris — 
far I never did see a man look so pleased as 
he did, for t' was he as told me^— he rubbed his 
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hands, and he laughed, and said — Veil, we 
shall see John, maybe pride'U have a fall.' It 
was shocking of him now, wasn't it, to speak so 
of the poor lord, that was gone, and he not 
buried yet?" 

Eleanor had grown deadly pale at the men- 
tion of Mr. Ferris' name, and she looked up 
anxiously, as though wishing to hear more 
when Mrs. Brooks ceased speaking. 

Mrs. Brooks saw her white face, and feared 
she had done wrong in alluding to Lord Thom- 
bury's death, and immediately began her at- 
tempts at consolation. 

" Now don't you take on so ; you know he 
was a deal older than you, and 'twas only 
natural that he should be took first, and 'tisn't 
as if you were a poor woman you see; youv'e 
got the title and the money, and a fine house 
to live in and lots of servants, and everything 
you can want ; and you've got your liberty 
and can hold up your head, and do just what 
you like — independent like. And by and bye 
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there'll be lots of gentlemen wanting to marry 
you, and you can take the pick of them, so 
there's no call for you to be cast down ; so 
you cheer up, and look bright and well again, 
vexing will only make you ill, and can't do 
the poor man any good." 

" I know that," sighed Eleanor, "but tell 
me, did you hear anyihing else ; did John tell 
you anything more that Mr. Ferris said ?" 

" I can't say as he did. Miss — Lady Thorn- 
bury I mean. But Mr. Ferris has been to 
visit you has'nt he ?" 

" He has been to Woodside Manor on busi- 
ness," said Lady Thombury somewhat 
haughtily, "he did not come to visit me." 

" O, that's different then, I don't understand 
them fashions; but now do take a glass of 
wine and bring the colour back to your cheeks 
a bit. And when are you going to leave off 
them nasty caps ?" 

" As soon as I can, Sarah ; they are so heavy, 
and make my head ache." 
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" Oh, I am sure they do, 'tis such an uglr 
fashion ; I want to see all your beautiful black 
hair again, it'll do it no good to keep it covered 
up so." 

" I do not always wear them," said Elea- 
nor, " never when I am alone, or just at home 
where no one sees me." 

" That is right my dear. O ! here is Miss 
Maude." 

A deep blush overspread Lady Thombury's 
lovely face, a blush, lest by any possibility 
Maude might have heard part of the conver- 
sation ; but she looked quite unconscious, and 
hoped she had not kept her cousin waiting ; 
and after a little more chat and many praises 
of Mrs. Brooks' excellent cake and wine, they 
returned home. As they walked slowly through 
the fields, Eleanor told Maude what Mrs. Brooks 
had said of Mr. Ferris' apparent triumph at 
hearing of the death of Lord Thombury. 

" Do you not think, Maude, that he induced 
Lord Thombury to make that dreadful codicil ? 
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Do you not think it was entirely his doii^ ? 
A piece of spite on his part, and that he will 
he very savage at finding his arts of no avail ?'' 

" Very likely," replied Maude ; " but re- 
member, dear Eleanor, that if it was by his 
instigation that Lord Thombury took that 
mode of shewing his displeasure, it will seem 
all the more likely to him that further consi- 
deration induced him to destroy it if it was 
written during a sudden fit of passion ; there 
was plenty of time for reparation afterwards, 
and of course there was no necessity for Lord 
Thombury to mention the subject to him 
again/' 

" Very true," replied Eleanor, " and I trust 
this may be the case ; but if you had seen him 
that day, when he asked me for the other paper, 
you would have feared, as I cannot help 
doing." 

" At all events," said Maude, " he seemed 
disposed to be very civil, and even if he should 
suspect anything, he can do you no harm, 
unless-^" she stopped suddenly, for she could 
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not bring herself to allude to the possibility of 
her cousin's marrying again." 

Eleanor, however, did not feel the same de- 
licacy, and replied : 

" You mean that it would not make any 
difference, as long as I remain single. I 
think so, too, and for the present I imagine at 
all events Mr. Ferris will find it his interest 
to keep on good terms with me. So I will 
try and dismiss this troublesome subject from 
my thoughts. What is Miss Ferris like ; you 
know her, I think ?' ' 

" As unlike her brother as you can ima- 
gine,'' said Maude; " so gentle and affectionate, 
so grateful for any little kindness. She asks 
so many questions about you. I think she 
would like to see you so much." 

" Oh, do not ask me to go there, Maude, I 
could not do it." 

Maude looked a little disappointed, but said 
nothing more, and they had by this time 
reached the gate of Oak Cottage. 

Mrs. Bolton's carriage was standing at the 
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door, and Eleanor quickly put down her veil, 
and turned to go into the house by the back 
way, that she might not encounter the visi- 
tors Maude dutifiilly repaired to the draw- 
ing room, where she knew her mother would 
expect her. 

" My dear Mrs. Feme, w^here was I ?'' 
continued Mrs. Bolton, after a few words to 
Maude had unfortunately broken the thread 
of her discourse. 

" You were observing, dear Mrs. Bolton, 
that it was quite alarming to think of the 
pitch to which the degeneracy of the servants 
of the present generation had attained.'' 

" Oh, I had passed that,'' said Mrs. Bolton, 
" but as I was saying, what good I should like 
to know has all this education nonsense done 
them ? Would you believe it they sit up at 
night writing letters in their beds, and d rop- 
ing the sealing wax all over my sheets, and I 
have seen them through the door 1" 

'^ Yes," said Mrs. Feme, resolving not to 
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be outdone, "and when Tom stayed at home 
from church last Sunday, because he had the 
toothache, he came down stairs suddenly, and 
found cook playing the piano/' 

" Did you ever see any of George Moore's 
letters to his father?" asked Maude. 

" George Moore, and who is George 
Moore ?" exclaimed Mrs. Bolton, indignant at 
the irrelevant question. " And why should I 
read George Moore's letters. Miss Feme ?" 

" They are most interesting," said Maude, 
quietly. " His poor father cannot read, so I 
generally have to read them to him. His 
descriptions of China, where he is now sta- 
tioned, give me a more life-like idea of the 
country and people than many books I have 
read." 

" Really, Maude, one would be tempted to 
believe you undervalued the blessings of edu- 
cation." 

" No," said Mrs. Bolton, angrily, " I know 
what Maude is aiming at, she wishes to make 
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me believe that it is all for the best that 
sort of people should be taught to read and 
write, but you'll not convince me. Ah, the 
world is not what it used to be, and we shall 
never see such servants again as there used to 
be when you and I were young 1'' 

" I fear not,'' said Mrs. Feme ; " the ab- 
sence of all ideas of economy is most remark- 
able." 

" But how is Lady Bolton?" asked Maude, 
making another, and this time a more success- 
ful attempt to join in the conversation. 

" Oh, my dear, so happy, seeing everything, 
and going everywhere. Sir Andrew so devoted. 
Arabella writes that he is the admiration of 
everybody, and the French ladies point him 
out to their husbands as a model. I might 
have looked round the world for a son-in-law 
without finding such a one," and with this tri- 
umphant self-gratulation, she took her leave. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



" And clothe ye both in solemn vest, 
And over the mountains haste alons." 



Nothing could be kinder than Mr. and Mrs. 
Feme in their attentions to their widowed 
niece, but it required all Eleanor's warm at- 
tachment to Maude to restrain her feelings of 
annoyance at the eccentricities ofboth in their 
diflFerent ways, and she often secretly won- 
dered how she could have borne them so pa- 
tiently in days gone by ; but the fact was, her 
marriage had thrown her into such a very 
diflFerent style of life, that her sentiments on 
many subjects had undergone a complete re- 
volution. 
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Was she happier than in those humble 
times ? This was a question which sometimes 
rose to her mind, and which was often re- 
sponded to by an intense wish that she could 
blot out the whole of the two years of her 
existence, and begin her career anew. Would 
she then give the palm to love, or to ambi- 
tion? 

One afternoon, as she and Maude were 
taking their usual walk, and crossing some 
retired fields, in returning from Cranston 
Moor, they met a tall, gaunt-looking gipsy 
woman, moving towards them in rapid strides. 
Maude remarked on the picturesqueness of her 
appearance, as she approached with her short 
petticoat, and bright but ragged scarlet cloak, 
with those untidy ebon locks flying off her 
fisice, from the quick movement. 

"Oh, it is a gipsy, Maude," said Lady 
Thombury, quite timidly, as she drew down 
her veil with a nervous apprehension that the 
woman would not pass her unnoticed. 
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" You are quite hidden, now, dear Eleanor," 
said Maude, laughingly. 

" Oh 1 I hope she will not speak, it makes 
me quite tremble," said Eleanor. 

" We will not stop if she does, dear ; so 
pray do not agitate yourself," replied Maude. 

But they were not destined to escape so 
easily. The woman had from the distance 
seen the action of drawing down the thick 
crape veil over her face ; but nothing daunted, 
she slackened her pace as she approached, and 
coming up to them, hoped the ladies would 
allow her to tell their fortunes. 

Maude felt her companion's arm trembling 
within her own, as her nerves were still much 
below par, and really fearing the effect of any 
excitement for her, replied quite sharply-7- 

'^ This lady is not well, and we are trying 
to hasten home as fast as we can, so you must 
not interrupt us ;" walking on as she spoke. 

The gipsy was not to be so quickly diverted, 
as she evidently guessed whose face was con- 
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cealed beneath that thick screen, having 
gathered as much of Lady Thombury's his- 
tory as gossiping maid-servants could supply 
her with, in the neighbouring towns and vil- 
lages, and she turned and followed close at 
their heels, whining out her predictions in that 
peculiar tone of voice, with which their happy 
or baneful prophecies are alike given. Her 
first attack was on Maude, and it was quite 
impossible to lose a word of her address. 

" And won't that sweet young face turn 
round to look at a daughter of Egjrpt ; or must 
all the glances of those soft blue eyes wait to 
meet the gaze of those dark ones now across 
the water?" 

Maude turned quickly, and offered the 
woman sixpence to leave them ; being un- 
comfortable on her cousin's account — ^but the 
act proved an injudicious one, as she began 
afresh:— 

" Ah 1 1 see the roses which I have brought 
to that pretty face, and it's a pity the tall. 
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dark young man in fiirrin parts cannot be 
here to gather them, as he would like to do, I 
know — and that poor young lady — " 

" Pray let us alone, my good woman," 
said Maude ; " as I told you before, this lady 
is weak and ill — " 

"Ah, but she must cheer up, my lady. 
Titles do not always bring happiness — and 
the attachment of years may after all be re- 
warded, and give more." 

Eleanor's agitation seemed quelled, rather 
than increased, as Maude had feared, by this 
speech, and she could not resist a degree of 
curiosity as to what might follow. She lifted 
her veil and met the gipsy's gaze, some colour 
stealing over her features. 

" Beautiful as Vanus, and I dare to say as 
clever as Apoilyon," was her exclamation; 
at which strange mixture of mythology and 
Pilgrim's Progress neither of the cousins could 
resist a smile. 

" How blessed a certain fair-haired gentle- 
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man would be, if that lovely smile were turned 
on him ; and he would not have so far to 
come for it as this young lady's intended will 
have to do." 

Here the cousins had reached the stile 
which separated the field they had traversed 
from the high road, when the gipsy woman 
turned round to retrace her steps, after leaving 
her benediction with them. " May heaven 
bless ye both, and give ye all the good luck 
ye deserve, and when ye are both gay brides 
think on the poor gipsy." 

Both the cousins pursued their homeward 
road in silence for some minutes, and Eleanor 
was the first to break it. 

" The poor creature meant no harm, and it 
was very silly of me to have any dread of 
her." 

Maude replied — " I always doubt if it is 
right to listen to them, as it encoin'ages them 
to go on inventing all manner of falsehood." 

" But in this case," said Eleanor, " we could 
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not help hearing what she said, and to tell 
you the truth, Maude, I was beginning to get 
quite amused, and was almost sorry when she 
turned back." 

Maude smiled at her cousin's confession, and 
asked if she was content with the lot assigned 
to hen 

" Oh, you mean the light-haired individual, 
but they generally fix on some decided con- 
trast to the lady, being aware that dark usually 
marries with fair, and vice versa, and my fate 
is fixed for the present at all events," added 
Lady Thombiu^y with a sigh. " But who is 
your Mend across the water, Maude ?" 

" Oh ! She seems to have reversed the order 
of things in her predictions," replied Maude, 
though an unwonted blush arose in her cheek 
as she said so. 

The conversation then took another turn, 
and the subject of the gipsy was not again 
reverted to imtil tea time, when Tom Feme 
was fiill of indignation at a discovery made 
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in the poultry yard, and amongst his own 
private property in that department. He had 
gone, as he often did, to the yard immediately 
on his return from school, to see what eggs 
had been laid in the course of the day, and to 
his dismay he found all the nests empty, with 
the exception of the chalk models which al- 
ways remained there. And on making an 
inquiry of Fanny and Jane, he had, after 
some cross-examination, found out that they 
had been having their fortunes told by a tall 
woman in a red cloak, that afternoon, and 
they had also confessed that she was left alone 
at the back door for some minutes, as Jane 
had just gone up stairs to fetch the necessary 
piece of silver for crossing her palm, when 
'missus's ' bell ringing, Fanny had been obliged 
to answer it, so Tom easily concluded that the 
good-for-nothing woman had robbed the hen- 
house the while. 

Mr. Feme proceeded to enlarge on the 
dangers attending the admission of vagabonds 
of any description into the premises, by sug- 
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gestions of infectious diseases of all kinds, 
with which vagrants were sure to abound — 
fevers produced by exposure to night air, and 
small-pox, brought from their low haunts 
when they occasionally mingled with their 
fellow creatures, with a catalogue of evils too 
long to enumerate. 

Mrs. Feme's indignation took quite a diflfer- 
ent turn, and a severe lecture to Fanny and 
Jane ensued, with threats of discharging them 
both on a very short notice, if such an occur- 
rence came under her notice again : and put- 
ting an extinguisher over the bright visions 
which had been painted for them by the 
" wicked outcast " they had so thoughtlessly 
encouraged : however, as the mistress was 
ascending the stairs from the kitchen, after 
administering her scolding, Jane, amidst her 
tears, quietly whispered to Fanny : — 

" She told me there was a cross on my hand, 
very near the line of life, and that meant I 
should have some trouble soon." 

" Did she really say so, Jane ? Oh I then 
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I hope some of the rest will come true as 
quickly, although missus did say it was very 
wicked to listen to her lies/' and the tears 
were soon dried as the brighter ideas returned 
in fiill force in that duet of life down stairs. 

Time sped on without bringing much varia- 
tion in those long summer days, Eleanor and 
Maude resumed their old habit of taking their 
books and work out to the summer-house on 
fine mornings directly after breakfast, and 
generally remained there until the first bell 
warned them of approaching dinner time ; and 
either a walk or a drive followed in the after- 
noon, unless it was too warm, and then an 
early tea was proposed, and some expedition 
afterwards. 

Each scene around was more or less con- 
nected with past years in Eleanor's mind, yet 
she brightened up considerably during the 
month she spent at Oak Cottage, but there was 
one subject on which some degree of restraint 
was felt between the cousins, and which 
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seemed rather to increase as time advanced, 
and this my readers will at once conclude was 
Charles Stafford, But were we to give any- 
detailed account of the various musings and 
dreamings in which each of the cousins at 
times indulged in their hours of solitude, we 
should exhaust all patience ; suflBice it to say 
that Eleanor's reflections on the past, and ideas 
for the future, always ended in the dread which 
haunted her, whenever that impetuous act in 
regard to the will recurred to her memory j 
but each examination of her own heart proved 
too truly that her affections could only be re- 
vived in one quarter, and even if the one to 
whom she had pledged her first love could be 
recalled after all that had passed — ^how would 
it end? 

Would not some unknown enemy start up 
to dispute her right of marrying again unless 
she forfeited the property, and thus bring uni- 
versal shame and condemnation on her for her 
concealment of the unfortunate affair. And 
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if it came to this, would Charles Stafford's 
high principles of honour bear the shock of 
such a discovery as must necessarily ensue. 

Maude in her turn strove to reduce her sen- 
timents down to the standard of platonic af- 
fection, and almost believed she had succeeded 
in doing so, but on more severe scrutiny of 
her inmost feelings she discovered that the 
very restraint she felt in speaking of Charles 
StaflFord to her cousin proved the existence of 
warmer feelings. However, her struggles to 
bear the idea of seeing him eventually united 
to her cousin, with calm philosophy, were in- 
creased, and if firm resolve could conquer love 
^he would have won the victory, which more 
stoical minds than hers have so often failed to 
accomplish ; and Maude had not yet reached 
that age when disappointment and neglect had 
inflicted their stem and rugged discipline, as 
they so seldom fail to do on those of riper 
years, in this cold, cold world. 

But what were our hero's meditations all 
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this time ? It was quite impossible that the 
renewal of hope, which the unexpected event 
at Woodside Manor had raised, should not be 
followed by day dreams of a pleasing kind 
when leisure time allowed of roving thoughts 
and wishes, and his anxiety for Maude's letters 
increased, and perhaps unconsciously to him- 
self the tone of his despatches to her in reply 
assumed a warmer earnestness, which was not 
without its peril to the recipient, more espe- 
cially as he was most guarded in all his ex- 
pressions in regard to Lady Thombury her- 
self, so it might easily be mistaken. 

The latest of these epistles reached Oak Cot- 
tage about three weeks after Eleanor's arrival, 
and on the very morning of the anniversary 
of her marriage, which day the joung widow 
passed almost entirely in the seclusion of her 
own room, so that Maude received it when 
alone, and this gave her time to recover from 
the internal perturbation which was always 
the result of the receipt of these West Indian 
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envelopes ; and thinking it best not to 
disturb her cousin's reflections on such a 
day she put the letter into her pocket, and 
waited till the next morning to read it to Elea- 
nor, 

Eleanor was rather disappointed at what 
she deemed the coldness of its tone in regard 
to herself, but on finding that her cousin was 
going to answer it, she framed a pretty mes- 
sage of remembrance and thanks to form 
part of the answer to it. Lady Thombiu^y 
seemed now to have almost as great a dread 
of returning home, as she before had of the 
exertion of leaving it, and often made a re- 
mark to this effect ; but it was now quite time 
to think seriously of doing so, and a few 
mornings after the anniversary alluded to, 
she appeared at the breakfast table, rather 
late it is true, but with a beam of light in her 
eye, which Maude felt at once meant some- 
thing, but nothing transpired until they were 
cosily settled in their favourite jaorning haunt, 
when Eleanor began : 
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" Oh, Maude, I have a bright idea !'' 

" That I read in your eyes when you first 
came down, dear Eleanor; but do tell me 
what it is." 

"What should you say to a tour to the 
English lakes, Maude ?" 

" Oh, how charming that would be!" 

" Well, the only difficulty seems to be 
about my aunt, but do you think she would 
have any objection to accompany us ? and 
would my uncle and aunt here agree to your 
coming, Maude ?" 

Maude looked thoughtful for a moment, 
but soon replied that she felt sure they would 
be only too glad for her to have the great 
treat. 

" My aunt need have no fear of its proving 
an expense to them in any way, dear Maude, 
and I will tell my uncle how very prudent 
and careful Mrs. Crofts is, to which you must 
add your testimony when the time comes." 

Maude's eyes brightened, and her face 
flushed with animation at the idea of fulfilling 
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one of her long cherished hopes for the future ; 
and after much planning and arranging be- 
tween them both as to the mode in which 
they should accomplish the charming scheme, 
Eleanor went back to the house to fetch her 
writing materials, and before dinner, the let- 
ter of proposal to her aimt was written, the 
cousins agreeing they would defer any men- 
tion of the plan until Mrs. Croft's answer 
should arrive; and with what eagerness 
they awaited its arrival! not that Eleanor 
had many fears on the subject, as her aunt was 
a person of considerable energy, and from 
having been a great traveller, the effort would 
not be so great to her as to many people. 

On the second morning after, the wished-for 
letter came, containing a warm acceptance of 
the proposal, assuring her niece of her readi- 
ness to start at any time she liked, and before 
breakfast was over, Eleanor had gained Mr. 
and Mrs. Feme's consent to the scheme, as 
both agreed it would be a great advantage to 
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Maude to travel a little in her own country, 
and Mrs. Feme was especially delighted at 
her lucky chance of doing so free of ex- 
pense. 

" Be very careful, Maude/' said Mr. Feme, 
" to feel that the sheets are thoroughly aired, 
before you get into bed, and always remember 
that it is safer to sleep between the blankets 
if there is any doubt about it, and at hotels 
there is a great risk; remember this, Maude." 

Poor Maude, she had to come down from 
the cloud land to which her imaginations had 
exalted her, as to the exquisite charms of 
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scenery with which her tour was to abound, 
to listen to such very domestic arrangements 
in connection with her journey, that she was 
quite glad that only four days were allowed 
her for the necessary preparation, as Eleanor 
was obliged to make some arrangements at 
Woodside Manor previous to starting, so it 
was agreed that the cousins should leave Oak 
Cottage on the following Saturday morning. 
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and spend one week at Woodside before the 
final start. 

It would have done Mr. and Mrs. Feme a 
great deal of good to have started on the same 
tour themselves, and to have faced all the mole- 
hills of inconvenience which their very se- 
cluded life so naturally converted into moun- 
tains. It is sad to reflect on the rust which 
so often corrodes the surface of minds which 
are not kept bright by constant friction with 
other minds, and the narrow limits to which 
such rusty minds are reduced, reminding one 
of a vigorous plant placed in too small a flower 
pot, when all the roots winding round at the 
bottom destroy the necessary nutriment, and 
gradually the plant becomes dry and withered, 
and no longer an ornament to the flower stand 
of life. 

This is the advantage of living in London, 
or in some large town, where there is no 
danger of the want of variety in mental food. 
Maude went to take leave of her friends at the 
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Rectory, where she persuaded Eleanor to ac- 
company her, the day before they left Oak 
Cottage, though the effort to Eleanor was not 
slight, as it was the first morning visit she had 
paid, having preserved her seclusion at Nor- 
rington almost as closely as at Woodside 
Manor ; but she made the exception in the 
case of Miss Hastings, who had seen her twice 
when she had called, and now she felt it 
would be an act of real kindness towards 
Maude, who felt considerable awkwardness 
still in her communications with her old 
friends. 

They found both the Rector and his sister 
at home, and whilst Maude was giving Mar- 
garet Hastings a programme of their intended 
tour, and enlarging on the charming anticipa- 
tions with which her mind was filled with 
regard to it, Eleanor was engaged in conver- 
sation with the Rector, whose recent disap- 
pointment had invested her warmest sympa- 
thies in his cause ; and each gap in the 
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conversation was spent by her in wondering 
why he had failed in winning Maude's aflfec- 
tions, and in hoping that perseverance on his 
part, might yet kindle the necessary flame, as 
she knew well the high esteem in which Mr. 
Hastings was universally held, and that 
Maude especially revered him, and liked him 
extremely as a friend. 

Then her thoughts would return to former 
suspicions, which floated before her, that those 
sympathising meetings at the seaside had left 
their sting behind, tho' Eleanor never seemed 
to think it possible that one who had once 
worshipped at her shrine, could so soon have 
apostatized to any other, so her conclusions 
were as near the truth as possible, and she 
began to regard her cousin with feelings of 
pity. 

Miss Hastings was warmly interested in all 
Maude told her, and promised to write her an 
account of parochial concerns during her ab- 
sence, in return for the descriptions she hoped 
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to receive from her young Mend of their 
wanderings in Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land. 

The idea may have crossed Mr. Hastings' 
mind, as he bade them farew^ell at the door of 
the Rectory, that a vision of a different kind 
had haunted his mind in connection with a 
tour to the lakes ; but then the journey would 
have been undertaken amid the merry pealing 
of church bells, and sundry other little ceremo- 
nies ; but a hearty shake of the hand with 
both of them, and an earnest " God bless you, 
Maude," as he retained that of his young 
parishioner for a few moments, caused the 
tears to start to her eyes as they turned away 
from the door. 

" Maude, dear, I wish I could fathom the 
depths of your heart,'' said Eleanor, when 
they reached the garden gate. 

" You could not find much there to reward 
your labours I fear, Eleanor," said Maude. 

" Is it possible you can remain perfectly 
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indiflFerent to the love of such a true heart, as 
you ma}^ be very sure atill beats for you, and 
you only? " asked Eleanor. 

** Oh I pray do not say anything about it, 
dear Eleanor/' entreated Maude, " it distresses 
me more than you can be aware of to be 
the unwilling cause of unhappiness to one I 
esteem so highly ; but I could not deceive him 
by counterfeiting a feeling which does not 
exist." 

" Oh ! no," said Eleanor, " but why is it so 
difficult to convert your present friendliness 
and esteem into that feeling ? " 

"Ah I" said Maude, sorrowfully, but with 
a smile — 

" Not even the tenderest heart, and next our own, 
** Knows half the reasons why we smile or sigh." 

and after a pause, she added — for 

" Each in his hidden sphere of joy or woe, 
**Our hermit spirits dwell, and range apart.*' 

Eleanor found the subject really pained 
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her cousin, so remarked on the lovely sunset, 
which promised well for their journey on the 
morrow ; and this token was completely ful- 
filled, as the cousins left Oak Cottage under 
a cloudless canopy of the brightest blue the 
following mommg. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Tang goes the harpsichord, too, too, the flute. 

Rbjbct£d Addresses. 



Great was Mrs. Bolton's delight one after- 
noon, on the arrival of the second post, to re- 
ceive a letter from her daughter, dated from 
Paris, informing her that owing to the extreme 
heat of the season, that atmosphere was quite 
unbearable, so that instead of remaining there 
a month, as they had intended to do, on their 
homeward journey, they should leave at the 
end of a week, and therefore they hoped to 
reach Bolton Park by the 15th of August. 
" Why I my dear Anna, they will be here 
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this day week ! How delightful to have dear 
Arabella again." 

"My uncle will be so pleased/' replied 
Anna, " and no one will be more delighted 
than Arabella herself I am sure.'' 

Mr. Bolton's entrance into the room was 
greeted with the latest intelligence, and be- 
fore he had given vent to his pleasure in 
many comments, his wife attacked him on the 
subject of dinner parties, and the entertain- 
ments to be given in honour of the bride. The 
good natured and easy going husband willingly 
consented to every proposition made, without 
giving himself the trouble to examine into the 
nature of the proposal, or, perhaps, experience 
had taught him the perfect hopelessness of 
thwarting any of his wife's suggestions, and 
the wisdom of good humoured acquiesence to 
her sovereign will. 

That very evening a list was placed before 
Anna, with a half quire of note paper, and a 
pacquet of crested envelopes to match, and 
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she and her aunt each fell to busmess in due 
form, the dinner party being arranged for the 
19th, but their labours were soon interrupted, 
as the ring of the front door bell was quickly- 
followed by rapid steps across the hall, and 
Mr. Evans was announced. The squire laid 
down his newspaper and greeted him, and it 
required an eye more keen than the doctor's 
to detect a certain annoyance in Mrs. Bolton's 
as she returned his greeting* 

" Oh, Miss Anna, busy I see — writing notes 
I see. Anything I can help you in ?" 

" No, thank you," said Anna, with a timid 
glance at her aunt. 

" Oh, very well, but I thought many hands 
would make light work, and I have such a 
lovely little Reverie of Schubert's here." 

Mrs. Bolton here interposed — 

" Suppose you play it to us whilst we finish 
our writing, Mr. Evans." 

" Oh, charming indeed ! I play whilst 
Miss Anna writes I Charming I " 

N 3 
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Neither of the writers could suppress a smile 
as he darted across to the piano, and both felt 
safe from any further interruption for a long 
time. An expressive wink from Mr. Bolton over 
the newspaper which he had resumed, testi- 
fied to his appreciation of his wife's stratagem, 
and notes of both kinds were rapidly executed, 
when a pause in the instrumental ones was 
followed by a very staccatoed string of ques- 
tions from the pianist. 

"The notes almost done, Miss Anna? 
Wasn't that last chord splendid ? Isn't 
Schubert magnificent ? You like the reverie 
style, I think ?" 

" I daresay I shall have finished my writing 
by the time you have played something more, 
Mr. Evans," 

" Suppose you let us have ' Thalberg's Na- 
tional Anthem,' " said the Squire, as it was the 
only name of a long piece he could happen to 
remember, and wishing to aid the only plan 
of giving his wife and niece another peacefiil 
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ten minutes, if peaceful they could be called, 
amidst the thunderings and lightnings of that 
brilliant piece. Anna had just taken up her 
last sheet of note paper as the music stopped, 
and Mrs. Bolton fiaced the enemy by saying : 

" Thank you, Mr. Evans, and if you will 
give us five minutes more my niece will be 
quite ready for the duet.'' 

"Very nice, Mrs. Bolton, five minutes 
more," and Weber's last waltz resounded to 
fill up the required space. 

Mrs. Bolton released Anna fi:om the task 
of folding the notes, and placing them in their 
envelopes, when the actual share of penning 
them was completed, and after many nervous 
gesticulations, and a most undue lavishment 
of fidgets interspersing all the preliminary 
arrangements, Mr. Evans was at length 
fairly launched into his only true element, 
and started in the chromatic portion of the 
opening of the overture to " Guillaume Tell," 
a beam of perfect satisfaction with himself 
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and the whole world playing over his features 
as his fingers skilfiiUy passed over the endless 
array of flats and sharps. 

^* Very nice, Miss Anna," he dotted out at 
its conclusion. " Do you know, I like playing 
with you very much." 

" You are very kind to say so," modestly 
returned Anna, with a blush. 

" Not at all, Miss Anna, it was really very 
good ; don't you think so ?" 

'^ Yes," said Anna, " I think it was, but 
you have all the difficult part you know ; the 
bass is so very easy." 

" That's all right. Miss Anna, all right. 
"What shall we have now ?" 

^* Oh, anything you like, that I can play," 
said Anna, with some degree of coyness. 

Off they started again, Mrs. Bolton taking 
notes of the extreme intimacy which the 
young man evidently assumed towards his 
companion, and also somewhat startled by 
Anna's half shy reception of what she had at 
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first considered mere ignorance on his part of 
the usual etiquette of society ; and fearing lest 
each might be led into misunderstanding the 
other, she resolved to give her niece a hint to 
check such a patronising manner, and to re- 
member she had her own dignity to main- 
tain. 

" Anna, won't you give us a song now ?" 
said Mrs. Bolton at the next pause of the 
performers, thinking it would at all events 
relieve the juxta position for the present. 
" You know that little ballad your uncle is so 
fond of" 

And Anna sang the " Three Fishers," Mr. 
Evans starting up with electrical rapidity at 
its conclusion to say : 

" Not an atom of real music in that song. 
Miss Anna ; still it was nice, very nice ; but I 
have a little vocal duet here which is first- 
rate, very lovely, indeed. Do you know it ? 
It is Handel's, so it must be good. ^ What's 
sweeter than a new blown rose.' " 
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Anna's voice was sweet, but wanting in 
power, and her companion's was tolerably 
true to the note, but a certain plebeian twang 
still adhered, to remind one that there are a 
few points of refinement which no education 
can give, unless they are innate. 

" Do you like the sentiments expressed in 
that song. Miss Anna?" Anna now got 
crimson, and the more so as she perceived her 
aunt's gaze fixed on her face, and a new idea 
seemed at this moment to enter into Mr^ 
Evans' brain, for his usually pale face was 
tinged with a kind of orange hue, as he 
awaited her reply. 

" Yes, very much," was at length softly 
answered in a sotto voce^ and she added, ^' I 
think my uncle and aunt may be tired of 
music now, perhaps we have had enough." 

" Very good. Miss Fleetwood, if you think 
so, only it seems so strange any one can get 
tired of music." 

Mrs. Bolton here joined in, "suppose you 
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give US one of your favourite solos by way of a 
finale, whilst Miss Fleetwood holds this skein 
of silk for me to wind." 

" Very well, Mrs. Bolton, so I will, and 
Miss Anna can listen.'' 

He resumed his seat on the music stool and 
commenced a long succession of airs which 
followed one upon the other without coming 
to an end, and which he contrived to spin out 
for nearly twenty minutes, during which 
time Mrs. Bolton had managed to give the 
few hints ta her niece, which had been pre- 
paring all through that last song ; but which 
did more harm than good, as it increased the 
shyness of Anna's manner to the young 
doctor, all through the remainder of the 
evening, though she kept as near to her aunt 
as circumstances allowed, in order to prevent 
anymore awkward remarks. 

Our readers must remember that Anna had 
been very little in society, as the Fleetwoods 
lived in a very retired part of the country, 
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and the femily being a large one, and their 
means very limited, it was impossible for them 
to mix amongst those more fortunate in life ; 
therefore she had not been so accustomed as 
most girls of her age, to those attentions which 
form part of the code of etiquette between 
gentlemen and ladies, aud Mr. Evans, as we 
have seen, was even more ignorant of propriety, 
so it is scarcely wonderful that the mutual 
mistakes in their relations with each other, led 
to their both stumbling intb love, and poor 
Mrs. Bolton little knew how surely her indis- 
cretion had defeated her own ends, that 
evening. 

It is wonderful how slow people in general 
are to learn that old lesson, that the more love 
is thwarted, tiie stronger it grows, like cut- 
ting down a geranium constantly,, when how 
substantial the branches become ! and many 
a marriage which has been obnoxious to the 
families of the principals would never have 
taken place, had not injudicious efforts to pre- 
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vent it been made, with more zeal than dis- 
cretion. 

Poor Mrs. Bolton 1 your keen ojbserratidn of 
your niece this evening has raised id,eas which 
are more easily excited than subdued, and 
priay take care how you deal with that simple^ 
but affectionate heart of your niece, and be 
sure you remember that old, but sage, adag^, 
" pity is akin to love." 

The morning after the scene related, as 
Anna was assisting her aunt, in finishing- 
off some work, the opportunity seemed too 
favourable for Mrs. Bolton to lose, in hfer^ 
wish to arrange Anna's heart entirely in ac- 
cordance with her own views, and as she had 
seen her husband riding down the avenue she 
began. 

"Anna, my dear, you won't mind what I am 
going to say, as I am not finding fault with 
you remember." 

" Oh 1 no dear aunt, you are always so very' 
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kind, and I shall be very glad to listen to 
anything." 

"Well, Anna, your uncle and I were 
agreeing last night, that Mr. Evans comes 
here a great deal, couaidering he was a 
stranger only a few weeks ago, and we think 
he may have some attraction besides the 
piano,'' as she gently patted her niece's 
cheek. 

" Oh 1 Aunt, I am sure he only comes for 
the music. I hope you do not think I — " 

" I am sure we do not think you do any- 
thing you ought not to do in regard to en- 
couraging him, dear Anna; but that does 
not alter facts, and your uncle and I both 
think that Mr. Evans assumes a greater 
intimacy than his short acquaintance war- 
rants." 

"That is only his manner I think, aunt." 

"Say rather his want of manner, Anna. 
He is sadly deficient in this respect." 

" I think he is very amiable himself, dear 
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aunt, and so does not understand/' said 
Anna. 

" That I am not equally amiable, do you 
mean, Anna ?" 

" Of course not ; I mean that it gives him 
that soft kind of manner ; but he is not defi- 
cient in other things, aunt." 

" No, my dear, your uncle says he thinks he 
possesses all the other senses but common 
sense, and you will allow he has not much of 
this." 

Anna was growing uncomfortable in wish- 
ing to defend the absent, and yet fearing her 
aunt might misconstrue what she said. 

" You know he has not a penny beyond his 
practice, Anna, and so we, that is your uncle 
and I, as having charge of you, wish to keep 
you out of danger's way ; and we cannot for- 
bid the poor young man the entree of the house; 
so I only wish to warn you." 

^* Thank you, aunt, but I do not see so much 
amiss in Mr. Evans, and he certainly plays 
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"irerj well ; and I am quite mtre he only comes 
here for the music, and micle told him he 
might do that you know." 

"Yes," answered Mrs. Bolton, "hd un- 
fortunately said so before he was aware of the 
kind of person he was, as young men generally 
wait for this kind of thing to be urged upon 
them." 

"I suppose he always says what he means 
himself, and expects all the world to do the 
same, aunt." 

" Well, he is very simple in common things, 
but he ought to think rather more of others, 
instead of being so entirely engrossed in music 
when he comes ; but he may learn better in 
time. However, Anna, all I want to say is, 
do not let him appear too intimate with you, 
as I have far higher views for you than a 
penniless doctor, be he ever so musical." 

" Dear aunt, pray do not think I want any 
one to marry me, as I assure you I am quite 
happy as I am, and I know I ought not to 
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expect any one to care for-ine, as I have:«a 
money." 

" That Is all the more reason you should be 
careful/' replied her aunt, '^ emd entre nous^ 
Anna, I think yo'u would make an excellent 
clergyman's wife, and I saw a very eligible 
rector talking to you for some ^me tlie other 
evening when he.dined here.^' ' ' 

Anna had to think who had" dined there 
lately, and then she remembered the fact of 
Mr. Hastings having done so, and also that 
they had talked togfetfier for some little ' time 
whilst her aunt was making lite tea rtnd her 
uncle had subsided into his of dinary after 
dinner nap. At first she <50uld not recall tbe 
subject of cotivferssltion, but after a little effort 
she reniembered "having tdld him bow de- 
lighted she had been to receive a note froik 
Miss Feme, asking her to go and see her little 
pet dog, as from herf mother's letter irtie found' 
it was ill ; and she remembered Miss Fleet- 
wood had told her she Wig Well skilled in tHe 
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management of little dogs and other dumb 
animals. 

And on this was founded the interesting 
conversation which Mrs. Bolton alluded to. 

But all things have an end, and Anna was 
not sorry when her aunt's warnings and future 
hopes had shared that universal fate ; but the 
idea that Mr. Evans was really in love with 
her, had by this time been fully implanted in 
her mind, and his very poverty, and general 
condemnation awoke feelings of pity for him, 
which none of Mrs. Bolton's rhetoric had 
power to quench. 

The arrival of Sir Andrew Bolton and his 
bride, made a pleasant change in Anna's life 
at the park, and the round of gaieties which 
followed, was by no means distasteful to her — 
shy as she continued to be. 

Sir Andrew had apparently gained several 
hew ideas abroad, many points having been 
most dexterously drilled into his memory, by 
his indefatigable tutoress, so that really he 
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was far more presentable than formerly, and 
it was amusing to watch his admiring glances • 
at his wife, whom he considered quite a pro- * 
digy in the way of talents and acquirements, ' 
because they so far outshone his own limited- 
powers ; of course he fancied all around would 
judge by his own standard, and thus Arabella 
was, in his eyes, placed on a pedestal far 
higher than her ordinary friends and acquain- 
tances would have raised for her, and most 
gladly she accepted such profound homage 
from her husband. 

Anna sketched very nicely in water colours, 
and Sir Andrew found her thus occupied one 
morning when, after a hasty glance at the 
drawing he exclaimed, " but you should see 
Arabella's paintings, they are beautiful, and 
I should think equal to any artist's. She has 
a lot of fresh ones which she took in France." 

Anna enquired what the subjects were, but 
on this minor point, his memory had failed, 
and Anna was too amiable to picture such 
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dau])s (a9 they really were) to her mind's eye^ 
s^^ ffuicied h^r cousin paight have. taken- 
80W^ lessons, and improved in the art since- 
the last of her productions which she had 
6een# 
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